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Editor  &  Publisher 


Fraud !  •  ♦  * 
by  a  landslide 


When  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  investigative  reporters,  revealed  wide- 
William  Mullen  was  assigned  to  look  spread  violations  of  state  and  federal 
for  evidence  of  vote  fraud — in  the  office  la ws . 

ofthe  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  This  documented  evidence  was 

— the  results  were  mind-boggling.  turned  over  to  United  States  Attorney 

Working  undercover  in  the  office  James  R.  Thompson,  who  is  conducting 
for  three  months,  Mr.  Mullen  discov-  a  grand  jury  investigation  of  vote 
ered  more  than  1,000  cases  of  whole-  frauds.  Mr.  Thompson  praised  the 

sale  ballot  forgeries  .  .  .  inflated  vote  Tribune  for  its  “bold  investigations 

tallies  .  .  .  ghost  voters  .  .  .  phony  and  reporting  in  the  highest  traditions 

election  judges.  Other  members  of  the  of  a  free,  zealous  and  crusading  press.” 

Tribune  Task  Force,  our  special  team  of 

(Diic^o  (Tribune 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


for  somebody 
200  years  old 
we^gio/t  ^ 
terrific  drcukitioii 


ABC  Publisher's  Statement  for  the  6  months  ending  March  M ,  1972. 
Daily  circulation  for  The  Evening  Sun,  198,830. 

The  News  American,  207,2 19. 


"the  news  AMERICAN^ 


BICENTENNIAL 


The  News  vZl7American 
Reporting  the  latest  the  longest. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


Find  out  what’s  going  on  inside  the 
minds  of  Detroit  blacks  by  reading 
The  Voice  of  Detroit's  Bfacks. 

A  permanently  bound  booklet  of 
dialogs,  statistics,  and  opinions. 
Reprinted  from  our  seven-part  series. 

It’s  a  Detroit  News  survey  in  which 
black  consultants  helped  draw  up  the 
questions  and  black  interviewers 
asked  them. 

It’s  an  analysis  of  the  attitudes  of 
Detroit’s  more  than  600,000  blacks. 
On  busing,  schooling,  housing. 


The  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America, 


On  crime,  drugs,  law  enforcement. 
On  jobs,  on  welfare. 

The  Voice  ot  Detroit’s  Blacks. 
It’s  yours,  on  request. 


NAME:. 


ADDRESS:. 


ZIP  CODE: _ 


Send  your  request  to: 

E.  J.  Grofer 

Promotion  and  Research  Dept. 

The  Detroit  News,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


He’S 

riding  high 
again... 


SEPTEMBER 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

27-29 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  seminar.  Qualify  Motel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

29- 30 — Nebraska  AP  meeting.  Holiday  House.  Beatrice. 

30- Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  I — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Hollenden  House,  Cleveland. 

30-Oct.  I — Illinois  AP  Association.  Pheasant  Run,  St.  Charles,  III. 

30-Oct.  I — Virginia  Press  Women.  Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond. 


OCTOBER 


1-2 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country  House, 
Syracuse. 

1-3 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge,  Ogleby 
Park,  W.  Va. 

1-3 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

1-4 — INPA  Central  Regional  conference.  Tan-Tar-A,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

1- 6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  conference.  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

2- 3 — UPl  Editors  &  Publishers  conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

6-8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Classified  Advertising  seminar.  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

6- 9 — Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Marriott  Hotel,  Houston. 

7 -  Iowa  AP  telegraph  Editors  workshop.  Register  &  Tribune  Building,  Des 
Moines. 

8- 10— N  orthern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Madden  Inn, 
Bralnerd,  Minn. 

8-11 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar:  State  court  systems.  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Charlottesville. 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

8- 20 — API  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

9- l3 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Santiago,  Chile. 

11-13 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  International. 
Safari  Hotel.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

11- 13 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

12- 14 — Florida  Press  Association.  Marco  Beach  Hotel,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

13- 14 — Nebraska  AP  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  House,  Beatrice. 

14 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

15- 17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

15-17 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Coliseum  Down¬ 
towner,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

15-18 — ANPA  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Washington 
Club  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

15-18 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop:  Education  for  newspaper  work.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

17-20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- 21 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

20 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

20-22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association.  Dayton  Sheraton,  Dayton. 

22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Washing¬ 
ton  P  aza  Hotel,  Seattle 

22-Nov.  3 — API  circulation  managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

26- 28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Pe-n  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg. 

27- 29 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Holiday  Inn,  Tallahassee. 

28- 29 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler  Hilton, 
Boston. 


He  survived  heart  attack.  He  is  back  on  the  job 
because  coronary  care  units,  new  drugs  and  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  of  rehabilitation  are  helping  doc¬ 
tors  fight  the  Nation’s  Number  1  killer. 

Heart  scientists  predict  even  greater  heart-sav¬ 
ing  achievements  in  the  foreseeable  future,  pro¬ 
vided  funds  are  increased  for  research,  education 
and  community  service.  Help  make  these  predic¬ 
tions  come  true.  Give  more. 


NOVEMBER 

3- 4 — Te  xas  Press  Association  news  and  photo  conference.  East  Texa: 
University.  Commerce. 

4- 7 — Texas  Circulation  Ma-agers  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  El  Pasc 

5- 17  API  New  Methods  of  N.ewpaper  Production  cml'-ar.  Co 
University. 

I  I — Hoosler  State  Press  Association  newsroom  seminar.  Hollda 
Indianapolis. 

12-15 — SNPA  convention.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  &  Club  Boca  Raton, 
14-17 — AP  Managing  Editors.  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GIVE  •  •  •  SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 


Cmtnttmi  ty  iht  fMIthtr 


The  Cat  nnhi  grinned  lehen  it  saie 
Alice.  It  looked  goodnatured ,  she 
thought:  still  it  had  verg  long  claws 
and  a  great  niang  teeth  . .  . 

“We’re  all  mad  here,”  said  the 
Cat.  “I’m  mad.  You’re  mad.” 

“How  do  gou  know  I’m  mad?” 
said  Alice. 

“You  must  he,”  said  the  Cat,  “or 
gou  wouldn’t  have  come  here”.  . . 


Maxine  Cheshire  in  Washington  Wonderland 

]\Iaxiiie  ('heshiiv  is  an  (‘X-])o]i('(‘  iv])ort{‘i-  whose  l)eat  is  Wash- 
iiij’ton  social  life,  a  woiulerland  of  social  climbers,  ])ower  brokers 
and  Beautiful  People,  all  of  whom  were  boi'ii  somewhere  else.  They 
call  her  the  Cheshire  Cat,  and  (‘V(‘n  Ikm*  critics  agree  that  she  leads 
all  Washington  colnnmists  “in  snaring  fascinating,  juicy  exclu¬ 
sives”  (Cosmo])olitan,  March  1972). 

These  exclusives  on  the  mad  doings  of  world-famous  VIPs 
{Verjj  Interesting  People)  have  made  her  the  most  (jiioti'd  colum¬ 
nist  in  Washington  and  tlu‘  rest  of  the  country  as  well. 

Now  ]\Iaxine  Cheshire,  having  earned  it  long  since,  tinally  has 
her  own  syndicated  column,  titled  “VJP,”  The  Washington  Post 
is  still  her  home  base,  hut  the  columns  will  now  he  distributed  three 
times  a  week  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

While  her  list  of  syndication  clients  is  gi-owing  (inickly,  the  columns 
are  still  available  in  most  areas,  ('heck  with  us. 

CTNVNS 

must  madimt  H>¥  most  mtdetv 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
220  EAST  42ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10017  •  212  MU  2-1234 


A  biz-jet  provides 
communications  mobility 

What  has  a  biz-jet  to  do  with  Landmark 
Communications? 

There  was  some  scoffing  about  a  “status 
symbol”  when  Landmark  invested  in  a  Beechcraft 
Kingair  two  years  ago.  The  scoffers  turned  to 
cheerers  when  the  plane  brought  in  a  badly  needed 
press  part,  enabling  one  of  Landmark’s  six  news¬ 
papers  to  meet  its  normal  deadlines. 

From  Norfolk  to  Greensboro,  or  Roanoke, 
Kokomo,  Boston  and  Atlanta,  Landmark  Air  is 
winging  its  way  day  after  day  on  company  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  executives  and  news  personnel  use 
scheduled  airlines,  but  the  biz-jet  investment  pays 
off  when  time  counts  and  schedules  are  incon¬ 
venient.  It  provides  flexibility  and  adds  mobility  to 
a  company  “on  the  go.” 

Back-up  computer  discs  with  programs  for 
setting  news  copy,  for  example,  can  be  quickly 
flown  from  one  newspaper  to  another,  assuring 
uninterrupted  production  capability.  Also,  as  many 
as  six  officials  can  discuss  company  strategy  while 
on  their  way  to  a  meeting,  saving  valuable  time. 
And  the  meeting  can  be  held  anywhere  the  plane 
can  set  down  —  which  is  most  anywhere. 

To  Landmark,  transportation  is  an  essential 
part  of  quality  communications. 


LANDMARK 


1 50  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 


The  Virginian-Pilot  Ledger-Star  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke,  Va. 
Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH’lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

NOW  THIS  IS  A  CONCRETE  NEWSPAPER— Back  in 
1900,  workmen  at  Fort  Stanton.  New  Mexico,  evidentally  lined 
the  bottom  of  a  hole  with  a  newspaper  and  poured  in  cement 
— and  just  the  other  day  a  fellow  digging  a  water  line  found 
the  front  page  partially  preserved.  The  paper  had  disappeared, 
hut  the  print  is  etched  into  the  cement. 

A1  Stubbs  in  bis  Rosewell  Daily  Record  column  relates  that 
only  half  of  tbe  newspaper  name  is  visible,  ‘Republican  .  .  .”, 
and  a  political  cartoon  titled  “He  Got  It”  is  right  there  on  page 
one.  .\lso  featured  is  a  story  on  soldiers  returning  home  from 
the  Philippines  and  another  titled  “Men  in  the  Public  Eye.” 

*  *  * 

I  LOVE  DE.VDLINES,  78-year-old  Faith  Baldwin  told  the 
Nvic  York  Post's  Martha  MacGregor  in  an  interview.  “V^'hen  I 
don’t  have  them  I  have  no  incentive.  I  never  could  sit  around 
and  think  about  what  I’m  going  to  write.”  Miss  Baldwin’s  first 
short  stories,  written  to  order,  brought  $30  each,  and  the  next 
development  in  her  career  was  writing  newspaper  serials.  “They 
paid  me  $3.S  a  week.”  Asked  if  she  gets  a  lot  of  mail,  the 
author  told  it  like  it  often  is  in  the  print  world:  “Only  if  you 
make  a  mistake.” 

*  *  * 

ASKED  TO  WRITE  A  FEW  PAR.\GRAPHS  for  a  textbook 
on  favorite  words  of  “authorities”  in  the  field  of  arts,  letters, 
and  sciences  to  he  used  as  a  vocabulary  builder  for  students. 
Los  Angeles  Times  columnist  Jack  Smith  came  up  with  an 
essay  answer.  Text-hook  writer  V'ick  Knight  enclosed  a  couple 
of  examj)les  as  a  guide,  one  from  author  Richard  Armour  whose 
favorite  word  is  “word”  itself.  Armour  said  if  he  could  take  hut 
one  hook  with  him  to  a  desert  island,  it  would  he  a  dictionary, 
jack  Smith  said  he  too  would  choose  a  dictionary.  “But  it 
would  he  just  my  luck  to  lose  my  glasses.  Considering  that 
possibility.  I’d  be  better  off  in  the  long  run  with  a  set  of 
alphabet  blocks.” 

Jack’s  favorite  word?  At  the  moment,  he  rather  likes  “dis- 
tinguelehrated”  or  if  you  prefer,  “celehinguished.” 

#  *  «■ 

HE.VDY  STUFF — When  Lebanese  authorities  visited  UPI 
correspondent  Raymond  Wilkinson  and  ordered  him  out  of 
Beirut  within  24  hours,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  used  a  jour¬ 
nalese  headline:  “UPI  Writer  Gets  Deadline  From  Lebanon.” 

A  nomination  for  the  longest  personal  title  may  well  be  one 
from  the  “Peojile*’  column  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The 
item  began:  “University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  physicist 
Dr.  W  illard  F.  Libby  ...” 

*  *  * 

Your  rhetoric  glows, 

Each  line  has  punch, 

But  your  copy  suffers 
From  a  smudgy  lunch 

— Bill  Copeland 
Sarasota  Journal 

COMMENTING  ON  THE  SUCCESS  of  a  career  series. 
Charles  Brock  wrote  in  his  editor’s  footnotes  for  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-lJnion  that  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  know  what  to  expect  when  one  embarks  on  a 
working  career  especially  in  the  way  of  salary.  Brock  re¬ 
called  his  first  journalistic  job  interview  with  U'P  .Atlanta 
bureau  manager  Chiles  Coleman  some  24  years  ago.  Coleman 
had  said,  “I  think  we  might  find  a  place  for  you.  How  much 
money  would  you  expect  to  start?” 

Having  no  idea  of  beginning  salaries  and  having  gone 
through  college  on  the  G.I.  Bill  and  his  sandwich  business 
that  netted  about  S12.S  a  week,  Brock  said  he  could  get  by 
on  $100  a  week  to  start  since  he  was  anxious  to  break  in 
with  a  wire  service.  “Mr.  Coleman  held  my  gaze  for  maybe 
three  minutes,  maybe  three  hours.  Finally,  he  said  gently 
that  most  beginning  salaries  there  were  $47.50.  It  was  my 
turn  to  stare.  .After  a  moment.  Mr.  Coleman,  again  in  that 
gentle  voice,  added  encouragingly,  ‘That  also  includes  pen¬ 
cils  and  copy  paper.’ 

“I  said  I’d  take  it.” 
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■t  labama's  Most  Powerful  Selling  Force 
Represented  .\ationnlly  by  .\ewhouse  .\ewspapers  (Metro  Suburbia,  Inc.) 


(She  ^Birmingham  Nems  Birmingham  Posl-Uerald 


Statistical  Source:  The  Continuing  Market  Study  of  Metropolitan  Birmingham, 
Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  Texas 


The  young- 
Gst  of  th© 

.  *  world's  great 

^  cities  is  in  the 

midst  of  the  biggest 
building-business  boom 
in  its  hundred-year  his¬ 

tory.  To  reach  the  decision 
makers  in  and  around  this 
All-America  City,  you  need  the 
medium  that  is  covering  the  growth 
and  growing  in  coverage:  The  Bir- 
^  mingham  News  and  Birmingham  Post- 

Herald. 

Serving  the  nation's  forty-fourth  largest 
Metropolitan  Area,  this  winning  combination 
has  a  daily  readership  of  323,000  adults.  And 
jiKA  the  Sunday  story  is  even  better!  341,000  men  and 

'  women  in  this  growing  Metro  market  read  The 

y  Sunday  Birmingham  News. 

So,  if  you  want  to  get  something  started  in  busy,  boom¬ 
ing  Birmingham,  position  your  product  in  the  pages  of  the 
medium  that  gets  there  first  with  results.  Alabama's  largest 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspapers. 


So 


Editor  &L 

Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


The  numbers  game 

I  he  pifsiclent  of  the  (IBS  television  network,  Robert  D.  ^Voo(l, 
l)efore  tlie  nollvwood  Radio  and  Television  Socieiv  was  telling  them 
how  “coinpletelv  eot  keyed”  are  the  arguments  being  advanced  to  limit 
reruns  to  of  ])rime  time  in  a  year. 

“The  aignment  rests  on  the  fallacious  assumption  that  just  about 
everyone  watches  a  ])rogram  the  first  time  it  is  on  the  air.” 

There  have  been  so  many  bltie  sky  claims  for  the  si/e  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  audience  for  any  one  program  (the  latest  Xielsen  rating  said 
a  )ames  Bond  movie  on  AB(i  captured  f)0%  of  the  New  York  homes) 
that  .Mr.  Wood’s  description  is  almost  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

“Research  shows  the  average  nighttime  program  on  its  first  network 
run  is  seen  bv  21  million  viewers,  teenagers  and  older,”  which  is  only 
a  small  fragment,  he  said.  “In  fact,  it  represents  but  1  1^{,  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  total  potential  audience  over  the  age  of  12.  To  put  it  another 
way,  when  the  average  program  is  presented  for  the  first  time,  lal 
million  people — Sfi"',  of  television’s  potential  audience — do  not  see 
it.  .  .  . 

“Tonight  (Tuesday)  at  8:00  .  .  .  about  00%  of  the  people  will 
not  be  watching  television.  1  hey  will  be  doing  something  else. 

“'riiat  leaves  four  out  of  ten  jieople  with  their  sets  turned  on  and 
tuned  in.” 

l  elevision  advertisers  don’t  need  a  slide  rule  to  start  dividing  those 
“four  out  of  ten  people”  by  the  number  of  competing  channels  (seven 
in  New  York)  and  the  availability  of  additional  channels  on  cable  TV’. 

.Mr.  Wood  noted  that  an  audience  of  21  million  viewers  “would 
lie  ‘evervone  eveivwhere’  in  anv  other  jiart  of  show  business,  any 
other  advertising  medium,  or  any  other  means  of  communications.” 
He  added  the  largest  maga/ine  has  a  circulation  of  18  million,  and 
the  largest  newspaper  has  a  press  run  of  2,300,000. 

Since  he  was  talking  about  a  national  audience,  not  a  local  one, 
he  should  have  mentioned  that  newspapers  sell  and  deliver  over  02,- 
000,000  copies  per  dav  in  sjiite  of  his  insistence  on  comparing  copies, 
not  readers,  to  viewers. 

Five-year  record 

I'he  survey  of  five-vear  graduates  from  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  .Michigan  State  Tniversity  provides  some  interesting  data  on  news¬ 
paper  salaries  that  speaks  well  for  the  news|)aper  business.  Whereas 
the  alumni  reported  starling  salaries  on  newspapers  below  the  average 
for  starling  pay  of  alumni  who  went  into  other  fields  five  years  ago, 
the  average  current  pay  for  these  graduates  on  newspaper  staffs  is 
above  the  other  fields. 

For  example,  the  rise  in  pay  for  all  graduates  over  that  pericxl 
was  f)T’^  Init  those  on  newspapers  had  a  90%,  Rain. 

I  his  sort  of  experience  is  one  factor  that  will  enable  newspapers 
to  compete  better  for  the  best  talent  frcjm  journalism  schools. 


Cli.irter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member.  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1972 — 25,056 
Renewal  rate — 76.97% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 


Associate  Editors:  Robert  C.  Davis,  Craig  Tom- 
kinfon,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schulti,  Earl  W. 
Wllken,  Jay  L.  Williams. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 


Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 
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letters 


THE  LOEB  ARTICLE 

Thank  you  for  rolling  that  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  warm,  witty — yet  absolutely  ob¬ 
jective — journalism  written  by  Tom  Muller, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Union-Leader,  about  his  employer,  William 
Loeb. 

Can  we  expect  more  of  these  pieces? 
Say  something  like  a  warm,  witty — yet  ab¬ 
solutely  objective — in-depth  article  by  a 
former  flack  at  the  Nazi  Propaganda  Min¬ 
istry  about  Goebbels? 

I  deeply  regret  that  so  many  good  wood 
pulp  trees  died  in  vain  to  provide  E&P  with 
the  newsprint  to  run  Muller’s  atrocity. 

By  the  way — has  he  made  city  editor  yet? 

Charles  A.  O’Neil 
*  *  * 

IDENTIFICATION 

Publication  of  pictures  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  with  long  hair  recalls  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  raged  in  your  columns  from 
September  through  December,  1970,  re¬ 
garding  the  policy  of  identifying  persons 
accused  of  crime  and  others  by  their  hair¬ 
dos.  Some  of  your  correspondents  even 
generalized  that  it  is  possible  to  judge  char¬ 
acter  and  the  motives  of  members  of  groups 
by  the  length  of  beards. 

Today  that  controversy  seems  trivial  and 
nonsensical,  but  it  is  valuable  to  recall  it 
because  that  kind  of  thinking  that  was  in¬ 
volved  remains  dangerous  to  our  democracy. 
Any  stereotyping  or  attempts  to  assign  guilt 
by  association  is  contrary  to  the  democratic 
ideal  and  completely  at  variance  with  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge. 

Let  those  who  wanted  to  pin  labels  on 
the  long-haired  feel  silly  today.  Let  them 
repent  by  not  repeating  their  own  mistake, 
and  let  others  profit  by  their  example. 
When  any  kind  of  fad  sweeps  the  country 
don’t  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  only  the 
cutthroats  or  potential  revolutionaries  can 
be  recognized  by  their  enjoyment  of  it.  The 
yo  yo,  for  example,  provides  entertainment 
in  mansions  as  well  as  in  the  ghetto,  and 
crazes  today  can  get  their  impetus  at  either 
the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder. 
Journalists  should  reread  Veblen  and  Mills, 
if  necessary,  so  as  not  to  contribute  to  any 
future  hysteria. 

Curtis  D.  MacDougall 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Journalism, 
Northicestern  University,  Evanston,  III. 

*  !)■  « 

ADVOCACY 

The  discussion  of  advocacy  journalism 
in  your  letters  columns  is  moving  some¬ 
where.  In  his  latest  definition,  Thomas  F. 
Driscoll  would  open  his  news  columns  “to 
all  views.”  Let’s  pursue  the  subject  of 
racial  harmony  that  people  like  Ralph  Mc¬ 
Gill  and  Hodding  Carter  campaigned  for  in 
their  news  columns  and  editorial.  Racists 
aplenty  could  have  been  quoted  in  the 
South  who  opposed  de-segregation.  Parents, 
city  officials,  governors  and  senators  wanted 
to  keep  blacks  in  their  place.  Driscoll’s 


value-neutral  journalism  would  have  meant 
giving  the  rednecks  equal  space.  Fortun¬ 
ately  for  their  states  and  for  this  country, 
McGill  and  Carter  were  committed  to 
equality,  to  the  values  of  a  democracy. 

Go  back  to  the  Revolutionary  printers. 
They  advocated  freedom  from  the  mother 
country,  and  had  they  not  we  might  still 
be  a  group  of  colonies.  The  greatest  editors 
in  the  proud  history  of  the  .\merican  news¬ 
paper  were  never  afraid  to  speak  out  on 
the  crucial  issues;  Revolution.  Slavery, 
War.  And  they  did  so  in  their  news  columns 
through  a  journalism  of  advocacy. 

Perhaps  the  low  estate  in  which  the  press 
is  held  by  the  public  stems  from  its  un¬ 
willingness  to  shape  public  opinion  toward 
democratic  ends.  No  newspaper  became 
great  that  lacked  strong  commitment  to 
equality,  freedom,  independence,  and  the 
other  values  of  a  democracy.  An  editor  un¬ 
willing  to  crusade  for  democratic  values  is 
wasting  his  readers’  time. 

R.  L.  Chambers 

New  York. 

*  *  * 

BLACK  REPORTERS 

Harold  V.  Lappin’s  “Profiles  of  black 
reporters  ...”  (July  22)  was  indeed 
timely  and  of  great  interest  to  me.  I  fear, 
however,  that  Robert  D.  Greenlee’s  letter 
(August  5)  may  serve  as  justification  for,  as 
well  as  cause  further  entrenchment  of, 
whatever  ills  of  employment  for  black 
writers  Mr.  Lappin’s  article  could  help 
cure. 

In  Mr.  Greenlee’s  behalf,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  his  letter  seems  written  by  a 
young  man  of  much  dedication  to  his  chosen 
field  and  to  the  eradication  of  practices  that 
sanction  limitations  for  aspiring  members 
of  minorities.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Green¬ 
lee’s  skills  will  grow  to  match  his  dedica¬ 
tion.  But,  alas!  there  are  “but’s.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  how  trite 
Mr.  Greenlee’s  comments  are;  his  state¬ 
ments  are  common  knowledge  among  all 
races,  even  outside  the  profession. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  writer,  a  publications 
editor  in  the  information  office  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency,  and  a  black  ivoman,  I  cannot 
abide  that  letter!  Its  potential  for  harm 
seems  immeasurable:  It  was  written  by  a 
black  man  AND  it’s  printed  in  black  ink. 

Juanita  Norwood  Lucas 

Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

FOR  THE  RECORD 

Your  issue  of  September  2  must  have 
set  an  all-time  record  for  the  number  of 
errors  in  a  single  sentence.  On  page  25, 
you  remark  on  the  recent  New  York  State 
Publishers’  Association  meeting  at  Lake 
Placid,  New  York. 

In  the  fourth  sentence  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  errors: 

1.  My  name  is  not  Andrew'  W.  Fisher 

2.  I  am  not  vicepresident  of  United 
Media,  merely  a  director  of  that  company. 

3.  I  am  not  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Chatham  Courier.  That  position  is  ably  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Albert  S.  Callan  Jr.  I  am  a 
stockholder. 

4.  The  Chatham  Courier  is  not  “affili¬ 
ated”  with  the  Hudson  Register-Star.  It  is 
simply  printed  in  the  Register-Star  plant. 

Yours  for  more  accurate  reporting, 

Andy  Fisher 
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SPECIAL  TO  ROME  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (GA) 
ACP090702-9/7/72-(MISS  AMERICAJ- 
ATLAMTIC  CITY,  N.J.  Miss  Georgia  Lisa 
Lawalln  of  Rome,  Ga.  shows  her  foam 
In  the  swimsuit  competition  at  the 
Miss  America  Pageant  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  9/6.  (UPl) 


Short  Takes 

A  resident  of  Columbia  then  defended 
Long  Park,  saying  he  had  spent  Sunday 
afternoon  there  with  15,000  gangsters  and 
“enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.” — Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer- Journal. 

*  ^  * 

If  the  salt  from  the  oceans  and  sea 
were  removed  and  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  National  Geogra¬ 
phy  Society  says,  it  would  form  a  lawyer 
more  than  500  feet  deep. — Port  Angeles 
(Wash.)  Daily  News 

^  4: 

She  is  the  grandmother  of  novelist  Da¬ 
mon  Runyon  and  the  daughter  of  Damon 
Runyon  Jr.,  formerly  a  Cincinnati  news¬ 
paperman. — Cincinnati  Enquirer  Maga¬ 
zine. 

4;  4:  4: 

Among  other  things,  Geiger,  62,  points 
out  that  tests  have  shown  a  woman’s  in¬ 
telligence  is  equal  to  a  man’s  and  that 
women  control  the  purse  strings  of  the 
United  States,  faking  80''4  of  all  consum¬ 
er  purchases. — St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent. 

♦  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  netvspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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We  miss  number  10.  But  you  won’t 


In  New  York,  the  nation’s  advertising  capital,  The 
New  York  Times  is  regularly  read  by  nine  out  of  10 
advertising  executives... more  than  Advertising  Age, 
.Wedia  Decisions  and  Sales  Management  combined. 

Of  course  you  can  pick  up  little  pieces  of  the  10th 
man  — if  you  really  want  to.  But  before  you  scatter  your 
shots,  make  sure  you’ve  sold  the  first  nine.  Put  your 


money  where  your  market  is:  The  New  York  Times... 
daily  trade  news  headquarters  for  nine  out  of  10  New 
York  advertising  policymakers. 

Call  Warren  Wolfe,  National  Advertising  Manager, 
(212)  556-1201.  And  grow  with  the  leader. 


The  NewYorkTimes 


First  in  media  advertising  among  all  U.S.  newspapers. 
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McGovern  promises  press 
open  door  to  administration 

By  Craig  Tomkinson 


Senator  Georpe  McGovern  has  put  on 
record  a  pledge  that  if  elected  he  would 
maintain  an  open  administration  through 
use  of  frequent  press  conferences  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  cabinet  members,  through 
elimination  of  ‘backgrounders  as  they  are 
conducted  by  the  Nixon  Administration, 
and  through  inclusion  of  the  press  at  most 
cabinet  meetings. 

A  close  aid  to  the  Democratic  presiden¬ 
tial  hopeful  told  E&P  that  in  addition  to 
holding  regular  press  conferences  during 
his  own  term  in  office,  McGovern  might 
want  to  seek  legislation  that  would  compel 
future  Presidents  to  meet  at  specified, 
frequent  intervals  with  the  press. 

Senator  McGovern’s  pledge  for  an  open 
administration  was  outlined  in  his  letter, 
dated  September  11,  to  Hillier  Kriegh- 
baum,  professor  of  journalism  at  New 
York  University  and  immediate  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism. 

The  letter  was  prompted  by  Kriegh- 
baum’s  request  to  McGovern  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  outline  how  he  would  deal  with  gov¬ 
ernment  information  and  White  House 
press  relations,  if  successful  in  his  bid  for 
the  presidency. 

McGovern’s  letter 

Specifically  McGovern  replied  in  his  let¬ 
ter: 

“To  advance  the  goal  of  open  govern¬ 
ment  I  propose  that  the  new  administra¬ 
tion — elected  this  Fall — initiate  immedi¬ 
ately,  by  Executive  Order  where  possible 
and  by  proposed  legislation  where  that  is 
necessary,  the  following  procedures,  none 
of  which  are  presently  in  effect. 

“Regular  Presidential  press  conferences 
will  be  held  at  least  twice  each  month. 
Follow  up  questions  will  be  allowed,  to 
assure  the  answers  are  completed. 

“Members  of  the  cabinet  will  have  press 
conferences  at  least  once  each  month. 

“There  will  be  an  end  to  background 
briefings  in  which  information  is  supplied 
on  the  condition  that  the  source  is  not 
disclosed.  Such  briefings  will  be  for  at¬ 
tribution  to  the  official  who  conducts 
them.” 

The  McGovern  letter  concluded  with  a 
fourth  point:  “Cabinet  meetings  will  be 
open  to  the  press  except  in  rare  cases 
where  the  national  security  imposes  a 
secrecy  requirement.” 

Most  of  the  points  made  in  the  letter 
were  also  presented  as  planks  in  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  platform  last  July  (E&P, 
July  9).  There  were  some  changes  and 
one  addition  in  McGovern’s  letter  to 
Krieghbaum. 

The  original  plank  said  cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  would  meet  with  the  press  every  two 


weeks.  The  letter  specified  once  a  month 
(“at  least”). 

It  was  also  said  originally  that  a  con¬ 
ference  would  be  held  with  major  news¬ 
gathering  organizations  to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  posed  by  misuse  of  the  ‘backgrounder’ 
type  press  conference.  McGovern  in  his 
letter  indicated  that  the  decision  has  been 
made  to  change  the  format  of  the  meet¬ 
ings. 

The  reference  to  cabinet  meetings  open 
to  the  press  was  not  included  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  party  plank. 

McGovern  aid 

Kirby  Jones,  deputy  press  secretary  to 
Senator  McGovern,  told  E&P  that  the 
reference  to  legislation  in  the  Senator’s 
letter  possibly  referred  to  a  McGovern  de¬ 
sire  to  make  it  mandatory  for  all  future 
presidents,  to  meet  regularly  with  the 
press. 

Legislation  would  guarantee  that  this 
would  be  followed,”  Jones  said,  “by 
whoever  followed  McGovern — whoever  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House  is.  Secrecy 


in  government  should  not  be  allowed. 
Press  conferences  should  be  held  as  nor¬ 
mal  operating  procedures.” 

Jones  said  he  could  not  elaborate  on 
just  what  form  the  legislation  might  take. 

The  topic  of  frequency  of  press  confer¬ 
ences  has  been  given  increased  attention 
during  the  current  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion’s  tenure  because  of  the  infrequency  of 
such  meetings  and  of  the  use  of  contro¬ 
versial  backgrounders — meetings  conduct¬ 
ed  by  administration  officials  who  provide 
the  press  with  information  without  being 
disclosed  as  the  source. 

According  to  figures  supplied  to  E&P  by 
the  Associated  Press,  President  Nixon,  as 
of  August,  had  held  only  five  press  con¬ 
ferences  in  1972  and  has  aveiaged  one 
every  two  months  for  the  three  and  a  half 
years  he  has  been  in  office.  He  has  gone 
as  long  as  55  weeks  without  holding  a 
scheduled  press  conference. 

President  Nixon’s  frequency  of  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  press  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  average  for  Presidents  preceding 
him.  Figures  (again  supplied  by  the  AP) 
show  an  average  of  24  to  36  press  confer¬ 
ences  a  year  for  Presidents  preceding 
Richard  Nixon. 

Jones,  resorting  to  campaign  rhetoric, 
accused  the  Nixon  Administration  of  “hid¬ 
ing  behind  a  barrier  of  secrecy”  and  said 
the  purpose  of  McGovern’s  opening  cabi¬ 
net  meetings  to  the  press  and  of  holding 
frequent  press  conferences  would  be  to 
“eliminate  secrecy.” 

{Continued  on  page  42) 


FIRST  AD  for  MeSovern-Shriver  campaign  fo  be  processed  through  the  political  depository 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  examined  by  Thomas  L.  Collins  (seated)  a  principal 
in  Rapp  &  Collins,  ad  agency  for  the  account.  Looking  on  are  (from  left)  Jack  Kauffman, 
president,  Bureau  of  Advertising;  Joyce  Selcer,  vice  president-media  services,  Rapp  &  Collins, 
and  Charles  M.  Kinsolving,  Jr.  vice  president-marketing  planning  for  the  Bureau.  The  ad  had 
national  distribution.  Under  the  plan,  the  Bureau  receives  certifications  of  compliance  with 
the  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  and  payments  from  political  advertisers.  It  then  notifies 
each  newspaper  in  the  schedule  that  the  money  and  the  documents  required  by  law  are  on 
hand  so  that  they  may  go  ahead  and  run  the  ads.  The  Bureau  then  distributes  copies  of  the 
documents  and  payments  for  the  ads  to  the  papers  involved.  More  than  1,650  newspapers 
with  over  99%  of  the  total  U.S.  daily  circulation  have  authorized  the  Bureau  to  receive  certifi¬ 
cations  and  money  on  their  behalf.  The  Bureau  has  already  processed  more  than  $600,000  in 
orders  from  all  sources  and  expects  to  handle  between  $5  and  $7  million  in  political  advertising 
orders  over  the  course  of  the  1972  election  campaign. 
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Gift  to  Baylor  U. 


Realtor  criticizes  CAMs 
for  substandard  service 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


A  Philadelphia  Realtor  criticized  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  newspaper  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  for  providing  sub-par  ad¬ 
vertising  services  to  real  estate  brokers. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  (September  15) 
of  the  26th  annual  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic,  Ronald  P.  Noyes, 
vicepresident  and  manager  of  real  estate 
for  the  Edward  L.  Noyes  Co.  Inc.  of 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  accused  the  managers 
and  their  staff  of  “complacency”  and 
blamed  the  decline  in  real  estate  linage  on 
their  unwillingness  to  do  more  for  the 
advertiser. 

The  broker,  who  handles  his  firm’s  ad¬ 
vertising,  said  the  quality  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  newspapers  has  become  so  unsat¬ 
isfactory  that  in  .some  places  Realtors  are 
considering  an  advertising  boycott  as  a 
last  resort. 

Makes  8ur\’ey 

Noyes  supported  his  charge  with  a  sur¬ 
vey  that  he  made  of  the  state’s  leading 
Realtors  which  he  conducted  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  talk  at  the  Reading,  Pa.  clin¬ 
ic.  He  posed  questions  to  15  broker  firms 
and  came  up  with  these  replies: 

1.  “In  general,  do  advertising  personnel 
advise  you  if  they  feel  that  an  advertise¬ 
ment  will  produce  profitable  results? 

“I  had  one  ‘yes’  and  the  rest  ‘nays.’ 

2.  “Do  they  advise  you  of  innovations  so 
that  you  have  a  better  advertisement? 

“I  had  one  ‘yes,’  one  ‘sometimes,’  all 
the  rest  ‘nays.’ 

3.  “Do  they  gi%'e  you  no  help  at  all? 

“I  had  three  ‘yeses’  and  all  the  rest 
‘nos’  with  one  very  emphatic  ‘none  at  all.’ 

4.  “Do  they  give  you  very  little  help 
with  your  advertisements? 

“It  was  unanimous.  .411  felt  that  they 
got  very  little  help  from  their  newspaper 
people. 

5.  “Do  you  feel  that  certain  columnists 
are  hypocritical  in  presenting  their  views 
towards  brokers  considering  the  amount 
of  money  that  we’re  spending  to  compete 
on  the  classified  advertising  page? 

“The  answers  were  strongly  against  the 
columnists. 

6.  “Do  you  feel  that  they  are  a  help  to 
your  industry? 

“The  an.swer  was  a  unanimous  ‘no.’ 

7.  “Do  you  presently  make  up  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  newspapers  yourself? 

“Unanimous  ‘yes.’ 

8.  “.4re  you  spending  more  on  classified 
proportionately  out  of  your  advertising 
budget  than  you  did  in  the  past? 

“This  was  %’ery  interesting.  Even.  ‘Yes 
and  nos.’ 

9.  “Do  you  have  a  hard  time  receiving 
credit  from  your  news  media  for  mistakes 
that  they  have  made? 

“Majority,  ‘no.’  One  ‘yes.’ 

10.  “Would  you  personally  like  to  have 
a  better  relationship  with  your  classified 
advertising  managers? 


“It  was  unanimous  except  for  one.  All 
.said  ‘yes.’  One  guy  said  ‘I  don’t  care,  I 
gave  up  years  ago.’ 

11.  “Do  you  always  wait  until  the  last 
minute  to  submit  your  advertisements? 

“I  had  two  ‘nos,’  one  ‘not  always,’  one 
‘try  not  to’  and  a  couple  that  just  came 
right  out  and  said  ‘yes,  they  do.’ 

12.  “Do  classified  ad  managers  ever 
contact  you  personally? 

“One  out  of  15  gentlemen  said  ‘yes.’  ” 

He  suggested  that  the  classified  manag¬ 
ers  either  take  it  upon  themselves  or  ap¬ 
point  an  individual  who  knows  what  he  is 
doing  to  review  real  estate  ads  appearing 
in  their  newspapers  and  send  “per.sonal- 
ized  notes  of  critique  to  Realtors  who  do 
spend  money  to  support  your  livelihood. 

“We  spend  an  awfully  good  part  of  our 
budget  on  advertising,  so  let  us  know 
what  you  think  of  our  advertising — is  it 
catchy?  Is  it  stereotyped  or  dull?  Can  it 
be  improved  and  how  can  it  be  improved? 
Why  can  it  be  improved,  and  how  can  you 
help  us  improve  it  financially? 

“I  think  that  more  time  spent  in  public, 
in  seminars  and  in  teaching  courses  at 
local  boards  of  Realtors  or  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Realtors  Association  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  of  us.  You  could  get 
your  message  out  by  educating  Realtors 
when  they  w'ant  to  learn.  We  would  wel¬ 
come  clinics — one  on  one  advice,  seminars, 
promotional  material.” 

Stridor  controls 

Noyes  urged  the  admen  to  adopt  stron¬ 
ger  policies  that  would  control  direct  lis¬ 
tings  of  homes  where  a  seller  does  not 
retain  a  Realtor  to  handle  the  sale.  Noyes 
would  like  the  newspapers  to  instruct 
their  classified  ad  takers  not  to  accept  any 
ads  where  a  direct  seller  w'ants  to  say  in 
an  ad,  “Buy  at  less  than  what  a  broker 
can  sell.” 

At  another  session.  Jack  C.  Neal,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Dealers  Association  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  said  his  organization  was  ready  and 
willing  to  support  any  newspaper  that 
elects  to  publish  a  weekly  special  section 
on  automobiles. 

He  said  the  auto  industry  deserved  the 
same  type  of  editorial  treatment  which 
the  food  industry  receives  from  newspa¬ 
pers  every  week. 

Neal  said  the  sections  would  prove  to  be 
result  linage  producers.  He  cited  the 
Washington.  (D.C.)  Star-Nervs’  weekly 
“Wheels”  section  as  proof.  He  said  the 
Star  which  introduced  the  section  October 
1,  1971  reported  at  an  anniversary  promo¬ 
tion  luncheon  held  the  week  before  to  his 
coming  to  this  meeting  that  auto  linage 
had  increased  60%  over  the  previous  12 
months. 

Neal  said  the  section,  an  exclusive  in 
that  market  and  possibly  anywhere,  has 
averaged  10  pages  a  week  with  a  20% 
news  hole.  The  section  was  launched,  he 


Fred  Hartman,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun,  has  pledged  to 
give  $50,000  to  Baylor  University  for  use 
in  construction  of  a  campus  communica¬ 
tions  center.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Baylor. 


noted,  after  the  Washington  dealer  associ¬ 
ations  went  to  the  Star  and  urged  the 
publisher  to  try  out  the  idea.  He  said  the 
dealer  group  hired  and  paid  a  retired 
newsman  to  do  the  editorial  work.  This 
arrangement  lasted  about  four  months  and 
then  the  Star,  seeing  the  success  of  the 
project,  assigned  its  owm  editor  and  tw’o 
reporters  to  handle  the  section,  Neal  said. 

Accox'ding  to  Neal,  the  newspaper  is 
now  considering  expanding  the  section  on 
a  national  basis  via  syndication  of  editori¬ 
al  materials.  He  said  such  an  effort  would 
have  the  backing  of  the  NAD  A  and  its 
member  dealers. 

Neal  has  had  broad  experience  in  the 
syndication  field  having  been  a  writer  and 
salesman  for  the  Hall  Syndicate’s  Allan 
Scott  column  for  several  years. 

Favorite  medium 

The  public  relations  man  told  the  CAMs 
that  it  was  the  studied  view  of  NAD  A 
that  in  the  years  to  come  auto  dealers 
would  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  newspa¬ 
per  ads. 

He  said  NAD  A  estimates  show’  that  in 
1971  dealers  invested  a  total  of  $542  mil¬ 
lion  in  local  advertising  and  that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  accounted  for  over  half  of 
this  expenditure  or  $285  million. 

Breaking  the  newspaper  amount  down 
even  further,  Neal  said  34c  of  the  average 
dealer’s  advertising  dollar  goes  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertising;  19c  for  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  ads;  16c  for  radio  commercials;  7c 
for  direct  mail;  6c  for  tv;  and  18c  for  all 
other. 

Citing  more  national  statistics,  he  re- 
poited  that  the  average  per  dealer  new's- 
paper  ad  budget  in  1971  was  $9,470  with 
$3,350  going  for  display  and  $6,120  for 
classified. 

Advertising  media  expenditures  are 
contained  in  the  1972  edition  of  “The 
Franchised  New  Car  and  Truck  Dealer 
Story”  booklet  published  by  NAD  A.  Neal 
distributed  copies  of  the  booklet  at  the 
clinic. 

Ad  ideas  told 

A  popular  session  again  this  year  was  a 
rapid-fire  idea  panel  held  on  the  conclud¬ 
ing  morning  of  the  day  and  a  half  clinic 
which  this  year  was  attended  by  a  few 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  New  York 
classified  ad  managers. 

On  the  panel  were  Frank  J.  Slivka, 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle;  Paul  R.  Ward, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News;  Robert  W.  Mc- 
Feeley,  Washington  Observer-Reporter; 
Robert  E.  Acton,  Uniontown  Standard- 
Herald;  Calvin  R.  Lake,  Sunbury  Daily 
Item;  and  Francis  X.  Bauer,  Warren 
Times-Mirror  and  Observer.  All  are 
classified  ad  managers. 

Slivka,  a  retired  Army  colonel,  told  how’ 
his  paper  manages  to  produce  13  pages  of 
solid  Christmas  Greeting  classified  ads 
each  year  in  the  December  23  and  24 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Courts’  decisions  leave 


dealer  criteria  beclouded 


Newspaper  circulation  executives  who 
strive  to  maintain  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  status  of  motor  route  distributors 
find  that  the  guidelines  run  a  perilous 
course  through  the  courts. 

It  has  been  so  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  beginning  with  the  earliest  rule- 
making  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

What  some  newspaper  management 
people  would  welcome  is  a  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
which  would  set  down  definite  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  law  and  the  NLRB  cases. 

More  than  a  score  of  newspapers  have 
been  involved  in  NLRB  decisions  since 
1948,  all  bearing  on  whether  their  dealer¬ 
ship  programs  actually  rely  on  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors  or  amount  to  some  form 
of  employe  relation.ship. 

In  one  case  it  was  held  by  NLRB  and 
sustained  in  the  lower  courts  that  the 
newspaper  company  (Syrnoiiic  Herald- 
Journal  and  Pofit-Standard,  failed  to  meet 
all  of  the  criteria  for  indejiendent  con¬ 
tractor  status  with  a  franchise  system. 
The  Supreme  Court  let  this  decision 
stand,  declining  certiorari  last  December. 

More  recent  decision 

Even  while  the  Syracuse  newspapers 
have  been  negotiating  with  an  Employe 
Service  Union  for  a  contract  covering  the 
dealers,  an  appellate  federal  court  in 
California  has  ruled  in  favor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Company 
on  the  basis  of  factors  that  are  not  too 
dissimilar  from  those  in  the  Syracuse 
case. 

The  NLRB  has  not  yet  indicated  w'heth- 
er  it  intends  to  seek  a  Sujircme  Court 
i-eview  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  decision  but 
there  is  a  possibility  that  such  action 
would  be  ajjpropriate  in  view  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  conflict  with  the  Second 
Circuit  decision.  The  surest  way  to  get  a 
full  hearing  in  the  Supreme  Court,  law¬ 
yers  say,  is  to  show  a  divergence  of  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal. 

In  es.sence,  the  California  court  held 
that  dealers  who  buy  ])ai)ers  from  the 
publisher  to  sell  at  stands  or  deliver  to 
homes  are  independent  contractors,  not 
employes,  because  they  (1)  control  the 
manner  of  delivery,  (2)  are  responsible 
for  customer  complaints,  (.I)  are  liable 
for  any  damages  to  customers,  (4)  set  the 
retail  price,  (.5)  control  their  own  profits, 
(6)  absorb  losses,  and  (7)  own  their  own 
cars,  paper  racks  and  newsstands. 

NLRB  standards  applied 

The  court  found  that  the  NLRB’s  rul¬ 
ings  in  newspaper  dealer  cases  are  not 
uniform,  mainly  becau.se  the  facts  in  each 
case  are  determinative.  But,  in  accord 
with  the  standards  set  by  the  Board,  the 
San  Francisco  dealers  qualified  as  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors. 

Under  the  Syracuse  franchise  plan,  the 
New  York  court  ruled  that  the  dealers 
were  actually  employes  because  the  com¬ 
pany  exercised  supeiwision  over  the  per¬ 


formance  of  their  duties  and  could  control 
the  value  of  the  distributorships  as  well 
as  the  dealers’  incomes. 

The  Supreme  Court  apparently  saw  no 
compelling  reason  to  review  the  ruling 
although  the  company’s  brief  stressed  that 
its  franchise  system  left  the  dealers  free 
to  sell  or  transfer  their  businesses  and 
many  have  done  so  without  company  in¬ 
tervention.  While  the  company  retained 
the  right  to  purchase  the  franchises  at 
the  same  price  as  the  offered  price,  within 
30  days,  it  has  seldom  done  so.  Since  1947 
there  have  been  165  franchise  transfers, 
some  for  as  much  as  $17,000. 

As  revised  in  1965,  the  franchise  con¬ 
tracts  gave  the  distributors  the  right  to 
sell  the  newspapers  within  an  exclusive 
territory.  They  were  free  to  hire  substi¬ 
tutes  and  to  select  boys  to  service  routes 
which  the  distributors  established.  They 
could  extend  credit,  or  deny  it,  to  custom¬ 
ers  and  bear  the  risk  of  non-payment. 
They  provide  their  own  vehicles  and  buy 
their  own  accident  insurance. 

The  contract  specified  the  wholesale 
rate  and  the  resale  retail  price  and  allow 
the  distributors  to  handle  other  periodi¬ 
cals.  In  1965  and  1966,  according  to  the 
testimony,  the  distributors  went  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  newspapers’  circulation 
calendar. 

Actual  control  claimed 

Against  all  these  points,  the  NLRB 
cited  what  it  regarded  as  actual  control  of 
the  distributors,  making  them  employes; 
such  as  determining  the  territories  and 
service  schedules;  requiring  lists  of  cus- 
tomei’s  and  carriers;  giving  instructions 
for  service;  and  using  district  supervisors 
to  check  up  on  the  distributors’  pei-- 
formance,  with  comjilaints  going  directly 
to  the  newspaper. 

In  the  San  Francisco  case,  the  judges 
considered  the  three  factors  emphasized 
by  the  Board  in  a  long  series  of  rulings: 
(1)  The  entrepreneurial  asjiects  of  the 
dealer’s  business,  including  the  “right  to 
control”;  (2)  The  risk  of  loss  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  profit,  and  (3)  The  dealer’s 
proprietary  interest  in  his  dealership. 

■An  analysis  of  the  case  before  the 
court,  in  terms  of  those  factors,  compelled 
the  judges  to  conclude  that  the  dealers 
are  equivalent  to  “the  independent  busi¬ 
nessman  whose  earnings  are  controlled  by 
.self-determined  policies,  personal  invest¬ 
ment,  and  expenditure,  and  market  condi¬ 
tions.”  The  court  took  the  quotes  from  an 
NLRB  decision  affecting  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal. 

Then  the  court  made  its  own  observa¬ 
tion,  based  on  a  look  into  the  terms  of  the 
newspapers’  contract,  which  “specifically 
disavows  any  intention  to  control  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  distribution  process.” 

“It  (the  contract)  attempts  to  insulate 
the  Company  from  any  liability  arising 
from  the  dealer’s  operations,”  the  coiu’t 
opinion  stated,  “and  explicitly  defines  the 
relationship  it  creates  as  that  of  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor.  Moreover,  the  Comiiany 
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represents  to  its  complaining  customers 
that  its  hands  are  tied  because  the  dealers 
are  independent  businessmen. 

“The  contract,  while  not  conclusive,  is 
an  important  indication  of  the  pai’ties’ 
conception  of  their  relationship.  And  here, 
the  Company  has,  in  fact,  insulated  itself 
fi’om  tort  liability.  The  occasional  paper 
which  finds  its  way  through  a  picture 
window  is  entirely  the  dealer’s  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

The  court  also  found  that  the  Company 
is  unconcerned  with  how  delivery  is  made; 
its  supervisors  do  not  police  the  carriers; 
they  have  no  idea  who  the  carriers  are. 

And,  said  the  court,  the  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  between  supervisors  and  dealers  are 
perfunctory  and  overwhelmingly  devoted 
to  social  amenities  rather  than  to  busi¬ 
ness. 


Can  refuse  delivery 

Dealers  can  refuse  to  deliver  the  paper 
to  any  customer  they  choose — a  salient 
point  in  NLRB  cases;  and  the  Company 
allows  the  dealers  to  take  other  jobs  and 
to  sell  competing  newspapers,  another  ele¬ 
ment  emphasized  by  the  NLRB. 

“Finally,”  said  the  court,  “the  dealer 
himself  determines  his  retail  price,  mak¬ 
ing  adjustments  at  his  sole  discretion  for 
l)aperboys  outside  churches,  handicapped 
vendors  in  bus  depots  and  volume  sellers.” 

The  fact  that  the  dealers  lacked  a  true 
proprietary  interest  in  their  business 
since  they  do  not  buy  goodwill  or  custom¬ 
ers  lists  was  outweighed,  the  court  held, 
by  the  fact  that  they  supidy  their  own 
cars  and  office  equipment  with  substantial 
investments,  and  their  profits  are  limited 
only  by  their  own  initiative. 

In  an  almost  identical  arrangement,  dis¬ 
tributors  for  the  Denver  Post  were  held 
by  the  NLRB  recently  to  be  independent 
contractors,  not  subject  to  unionization. 
The  Board  found  that  dealer  contracts, 
dating  back  17  years,  in  some  cases,  were 
not  being  followed  to  the  letter.  Current 
practices  were  more  in  keeping  with 
NLRB  criteria. 

Some  of  the  points  noted  were: 

The  price  at  which  papers  are  sold  is  set 
by  the  i)ublisher;  customer  service  calls 
are  received  by  the  company;  carriers  and 
routemen  are  bonded ;  prizes  are  given  for 
new  subscriptions. 

These  factors,  by  themselves,  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  company  exercises  control 
over  the  dealers,  the  NLRB  pointed  out, 
but  other  factors  were  weighted.  They 
included: 

Company  supervisors  spend  little  time 
with  the  dealers;  service  is  not  monitored 
by  the  comiiany;  dealers  decide  if  credit  is 
to  be  extended  to  anyone  and  assume  the 
ri.sk;  routes  are  not  regulated  by  tbe  com¬ 
pany;  dealers  tell  the  comiiany  where  the 
drop  off  bundles;  dealers  hire  the  carriers 
and  set  the  price  they  must  pay;  the  price 
the  dealers  must  pay  is  negotiable  with 
the  company. 

NLRB  concluded:  “The  company  exer- 
ci.ses  little,  if  any,  control  over  the  details 
of  their  operations  and  is  concerned  only 
with  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  result — sale  of  the  newspaper  to 
the  home  subscriber.  Furthermore,  the 
distributors’  opportunities  for  profit  are 
not  limited  by  coinjiany  regulation  and 
control  of  certain  aspects  of  their  work.” 
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UPI  wins  okay  from  Peking 
to  cover  diplomatic  event 


the  exiled  leader  who  spoke  in  French- 
accented  English. 

Beaton  said  he  was  hopeful,  after  gain¬ 
ing  the  special  dispensation  for  the  Tana¬ 
ka  story,  that  Peking  would  open  up  regu¬ 
lar  coverage  by  U.S.  correspondents  on 
the  same  rotation  basis  as  Japan’s  Kyoto 
service  does.  This  allows  one  reporter  to 
work  in  Peking  for  a  specified  period,  to 
be  followed  by  another  and  another,  so 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  “permanent” 
bureau. 

How  Hsinhua  operates 

From  his  sheets  of  notes  on  the  19-day 
trip,  Beaton  drew  this  picture  of  Hsin¬ 
hua: 

It  is  state-owned  and  it  disseminates 
opinion  in  accord  with  Maoism.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  editors  are  members  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  government  at  the  highest  level. 

Hsinhua  makes  no  apology  for  its 
slanted  writing,  since,  they  say,  “there  is 
no  such  thing  as  true  objectivity.”  Thus, 
Beaton  observed,  the  Hsinhua  reporters 
are  masters  of  advocacy  journalism. 

There  are  1,900  people  in  Hsinhua  oper¬ 
ations;  1,300  of  them  in  Peking,  400  in 
provincial  bureaus,  30  in  major  city  bu¬ 
reaus,  200  outside  China,  300  in  the  photo 
section  which  has  its  own  production 
headquarters  in  a  five-story  building. 
Beaton  observed  there  some  U.S.-made 
Omega  enlargers  at  least  10  years  old  and 
some  archaic  German  and  Japanese 
camera  equipment.  Leica  and  Rolleiflex 
cameras  have  only  one  lens. 

The  major  bureaus  outside  China  are  at 
Geneva,  London,  Paris,  Hong  Kong  and 
the  UN  Mission  in  New  York.  Leased 
{Continued  on  page  42) 


of  Chairman  Mao’s  regime.  Hsinhua,  in 
turn,  already  is  spreading  many  AP  and 
UPI  items  right  off  the  wire  to  its  clients — 
all  of  the  newspapers  of  China — and  in  its 
special  news  bulletins. 

In  a  conversation  with  Premier  Chou, 
which  later  was  tagged  “off  the  record,” 
Beaton  said  he  and  his  associates  gained  a 
strong  impression  that  Peking  would  be 
favorable  to  relaxing  news  restrictions  for 
U.S.  press  services.  Special  requests  for 
coverage  of  significant  events  might  be 
granted  in  the  absence  of  diplomatic  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Red  China.  That  problem  is 
bound  up  in  the  complexities  of  U.S.  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Taiwan. 

A  matter  of  ‘mainland’  style 

The  UPI  group  was  advi.sed  on  several 
occasions  that  Hsinhua’s  style  allows  for 
identifying  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
as  China’s  mainland,  not  Mainland  China, 
as  in  U.S.  press  dispatches.  Beaton  said 
he  replied  that  UPI  would  adhere  to  its 
own  style  to  avoid  confusion  in  readers’ 
minds.  The  term  Nationalist  China  is  ta¬ 
boo  with  Hsinhua. 

The  Chou  conversation  occurred  while 
the  official  delegation  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  who 
lives  in  resplendent  style  in  Peking, 
Beaton  later  had  a  long  interview  with 


The  visit  of  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  team  to  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  recently  nailed  down  one  more  sig¬ 
nificant  concession  that  goes  a  step  beyond 
the  formal  exchange  of  news  between  the 
major  U.S.  wire  services  and  China’s 
official  agency. 

Responding  slowly  but  affirmatively  to 
entreaties  by  UPI  president  Roderick  W. 
Beaton,  the  top  echelon  of  officials  in  Pek¬ 
ing  authorized  the  entry  of  American 
newsmen,  on  special  visas,  to  report  the 
upcoming  talks  between  Premier  Chou 
En-Lai  and  Japan’s  Premier  Kakuei 
Tanaka  which  are  expected  to  lead  to 
improved  Sino-Japanese  relations. 

Beaton  told  E&P  he  had  broached  the 
idea  of  having  UPI  reporters  cover  the 
historic  meeting,  scheduled  early  next 
month,  while  paying  a  call  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Information  in  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
istry.  His  arguments  for  American-style 
reirorting  of  the  event  were  weighed  ami¬ 
cably  and  he  was  asked  to  present  them 
formally  in  a  letter. 

By  letter  and  cable 

This  he  did  while  the  UPI  party  was 
enroute  to  Hong  Kong  and  Beaton 
renewed  the  petition  by  cable  from  Tokyo. 
On  his  return  to  UPI  headquarters  in 
New  York  City,  there  was  a  message  of 
acceptance  from  Peking  with  a  notation 
that  he  should  forward  at  once  the  biog¬ 
raphies  and  passport  information  for  the 
men  assigned. 

Beaton  and  UPI  editor  H.  L.  Stevenson 
designated  Charles  R.  Smith,  Hong  Kong 
bureau  manager  since  1963,  a  veteran  Far 
East  reporter  and  editor;  and  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  photographer,  David  H.  Kennerly, 
who  has  been  in  Vietnam  the  past  two 
years. 

The  UPI  team  went  to  China,  by  invita¬ 
tion,  to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  a 
news-and-picture  exchange  with  Hsinhua 
(New  China  News  Agency),  just  as  an 
Associated  Press  team  had  done  a  few 
weeks  earlier  (E&P,  August  19).  The  ar¬ 
rangement,  Beaton  said,  was  formalized 
with  an  exchange  of  identical  letters,  each 
bearing  one  signature  of  each  party.  The 
Chinese,  he  explained,  are  less  formal 
than  Americans  when  it  comes  to  con¬ 
tracts,  especially  since  there  is  no  diplo¬ 
matic  relationship  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

‘Hard  news’  spotters 

Under  the  agreement,  UPI  will  receive 
Hsinhua’s  full  news  report,  via  radio  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Japan,  and  a  selection  of 
pictures,  some  via  radio,  and  others  in  a 
package.  The  latter  will  include  color  pho¬ 
tos.  Beaton  remarked  on  the  exquisite  col¬ 
or  in  Hsinhua  prints  and  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  service  them  to  UPI  clients 
around  the  world. 

Chinese-speaking  writers  in  the  UPI 
offices  abroad  will  distill  any  “hard  news” 
they  find  in  the  Hinhua  dispatches  which 
conform  with  the  rhetoric  and  propaganda 


MEMENTO- 


■UPI  editor  H.  L.  Stevenson  (right)  presents  a  memorable  photo  to  Premier  Chou 
as  UPI  president  Beaton  looks  on.  The  photograph  was  of  Chou  and  Walter  Logan,  one  of  the 
last  UPI  correspondents  to  leave  China.  It  was  made  in  1947  when  U.S.  planes  flew  the  Communist 
delegation  to  Yenan  following  failure  of  the  Marshall  mission.  Logan  is  now  on  the  UPI  foreign 

desk  in  New  York. 
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"NEW  TWISTS"  in  classified  advertising  are  offered  by  session  participants  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Seated,  from  left:  Frank  J.  Slivka,  Allen¬ 
town  Call-Chronicle;  Frank  X.  Bauer,  Warren  Times  Mirror  &  Observer;  Robert  E.  Acton, 
Uniontown  Standard-Herald.  Standing,  from  left:  Calvin  R.  Lake,  Sunbury  Daily  Item;  Robert 
W.  McFeely,  Washington  Observer-Reporter;  Paul  R.  Ward,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  and 
session  moderator  Harold  Marion,  Scranton  Times. 


Classified  clinic 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


editions  of  both  papers. 

He  said  the  secret  to  the  success  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  sales  staff  of  three 
women  who  are  assigned  just  to  this  job 
about  two  months  prior  to  publication. 
During  this  time,  the  w'omen  make  “over 
10,000  telephone  calls”  to  the  previous 
year’s  advertisers  and  by  running  cold 
turkey  through  the  telephone  directory,  he 
said. 

The  ads  are  sold  at  a  regular  rate  of 
$6.75  a  column  inch  w’ith  a  20c  an  inch 
bonus  paid  to  the  ad  solicitors.  In  1970,  he 
said  the  papers  ran  950  greeting  ads  for 
1,801  inches,  and  last  year,  the  section 
totalled  1,138  ads  for  1,964  inches. 

Slivka  said  the  top  ad  saleswoman  sold 
800  inches.  He  played  some  actual  sales 
calls  on  a  tape  recorder,  so  that  the  other 
CAMs  could  hear  the  brief  but  effective 
sales  presentations.  He  said  one  woman 
made  all  of  her  calls  from  home  last  year 
because  she  was  recuperating  from  an 
illness.  Her  calls  were  made  more  effec¬ 
tive  by  incorporating  background  music  of 
Christmas  carols. 

The  Allentown  CAM  raised  some  eye¬ 
brows  when  he  told  the  group  that  all  the 
ads  sold  for  the  section  were  checked  out 
by  the  credit  department,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  less  than  $50  last  year.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  papers  have  a  policy  in  which 
all  advertisers,  including  national  and  re¬ 
tail,  are  billed  weekly. 

Special  page  promotions 

Ward  explained  how  the  News  is  able  to 
publish  large  special  page  promotions 
using  only  mail  order  house  ads.  He  said 
the  key  to  special  pages  is  to  tie  in  with  a 
local  community  event  or  occasion  such  as 
Valentine’s  Day,  Mother’s  Day,  Father’s 
Day,  Football,  Graduation  and  Salute  to 
Police. 

Ward  said  the  special  promotion  page  is 
a  big  hit  with  readers  and  particularly 
with  those  who  usually  spend  money  for 
flowers  and  cards.  All  ads  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  with  cash  and  by  mail.  In  this 
way,  he  said  many  problems  are  elimi¬ 
nated. 

The  former  W  Paul  Lefton  ad  agency 
executive  said  the  News  generally  follows 
a  set  campaign  pattern  in  promoting  the 
specials.  He  said  it  usually  runs  a  full 
page  at  the  outset,  followed  by  400  to  600 
line  ads  for  about  a  month.  He  said  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  run  small  teaser  ads  to  build 
intei-est. 

Last  February,  the  News  published  a 
special  of  Valentine  reader  sentiment  ads. 
X  heart-shaped  coupon  pulled  in  3,599 
lines  for  a  total  of  765  ads  at  $2  for  up  to 
20  words  and  50c  for  an  additional  5-word 
line,  he  reported. 

Lake  of  the  Sunbury  Daily  Item  said  he 
holds  to  the  belief  that  one  shot  promo¬ 
tions  are  not  as  effective  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  as  the  continuity  ones,  which  run 
over  an  extended  period. 

He  said  their  specials  run  for  about  10 
weeks.  He  said  the  advantages  are  that 
they  are  simpler  to  assemble  and  ad 
salesmen  are  not  as  apt  to  neglect  their 
bread  and  butter  calls.  He  said  the  adver¬ 
tiser  enjoys  better  results  and  so  is  a 


stronger  user  of  regular  classified  ads. 

As  an  example.  Lake  said  the  paper 
recently  published  an  outdoor  section  for 
11  weeks  which  totaled  1,230  inches.  He 
said  that  this  would  have  equalled  a 
28-page  tabloid  if  it  was  done  on  a  one 
shot  basis.  Another  theme  section  on  lawn 
and  garden  ran  over  a  13  week  period  and 
produced  1,567  inches  of  advertising. 

Acton,  a  new  CAM,  related  how  he  has 
increased  ad  linage  in  the  brief  time  he 
has  been  a  manager  by  running  a  regular 
classified  promotion  campaign  in  the  pa¬ 
per  using  a  syndicated  ad  service.  He  said 
regular  promotion  has  proved  to  him  that 
no  newspaper  can  afford  to  “rest  on  its 
laurels.” 

Bauer  gave  a  case  history  account  of 
how  the  introduction  of  “Happy  Ad”  clas¬ 
sified  improved  the  paper’s  ad  linage  since 
early  March  of  this  year  when  it  suddenly 
went  into  a  decline.  The  paper  has  pub¬ 
lished  1400  Happy  Ads  to  date  with  the 
trend  still  strong,  he  said.  As  a  result 
classified  is  up  20 9^  following  a  loss  in 
April  and  March. 

McFeely  told  how  having  someone  who 
can  prepare  original  art  can  sell  linage 
and  win  over  new  and  established  ac¬ 
counts. 

*  He 

Classified  lines.  James  G.  Slep,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  for  the  Al¬ 
toona  Mirror,  celebrated  his  50th  year  in 
classified  by  giving  away  $50  to  a  lucky 
CAM  at  the  clinic  .  .  .  The  military  is  well 
represented  in  the  classified  ad  ranks  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  year’s  progiam  chair¬ 
man,  J.  Chas.  Whitman  2nd,  CAM  at  the 
Sorristown  Times-Herald,  is  a  full  colonel 
in  the  Air  Force.  Frank  J.  Slivka,  who 
was  appointed  to  CAM  in  January  at  the 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle,  went  to  work  as 
a  classified  salesman  in  1961  after  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  Army  with  the  grade  of  Lt. 
Colonel.  Representing  the  enlisted  men  is 
another  new  CAM,  Robert  E.  Acton, 


Uniontown  Standard-Herald.  Acton  is  a 
Sgt.  1st  Class  (E-7)  in  the  Army  Re¬ 
serves.  .  .  .  An  out-of  state  advertising 
director  with  a  small  circulation  newspa¬ 
per  in  New  York  State,  who  is  trying  to 
improve  his  paper’s  classified  linage, 
said  he  was  surprised  to  find  out  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Chamhersburg  Public 
Opinion,  owned  by  Gannett  Newspapers, 
that  this  paper  has  no  full  time  classified 
ad  manager.  “All  of  the  classified  ads 
come  in  unsolicited  and  are  handled  by  the 
bookkeeper  in  his  spare  time,”  the  ad  man¬ 
ager  was  informed.  .  .  .  Frank  Blewitt, 
PNP.A.  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Scranton  Times,  won  the  admiration 
of  the  CAMs  by  attending  all  of  the  ses¬ 
sions.  Blewitt  noted  in  his  welcoming  ad¬ 
dress  that  he  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  classified  salesman. 

• 

Noyes,  Kirkpatrick  bow 
out  of  ASNE’s  China  trip 

The  21-man  delegation,  plus  photogra¬ 
pher,  from  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  is  presently  scheduled  to 
rendevous  in  Hong  Kong  and  enter  China 
on  September  29,  according  to  Gene  Gian- 
carlo,  ASNE  executive  secretary,  who  has 
been  in  Ottawa  arranging  visas. 

The  group  will  leave  China  on  October 
22.  No  itinerary  is  presently  available. 

There  have  been  two  changes  in  the 
delegation  listed  in  E&P  August  5,  page 
29.  Newbold  Noyes,  Washington  Star,  and 
Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Chicago  Tribune, 
have  had  to  cancel  because  of  conflicts  due 
to  the  change  in  timing  from  the  original 
September  9  entry.  Tentatively  scheduled 
in  their  places  are  William  1.  Hill,  IFns/i- 
ington  (D.C.)  Star-Xews,  and  Robert  G. 
Fichenberg,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  chairman  of  ASNE’s  FOI  commit¬ 
tee. 
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Two  newsmen 
denied  immunity 
in  Attica  probe 

Two  newsmen  who  were  inside  Attica 
l>rison  durinp:  the  early  part  of  last  year’s 
hloody  riot  will  have  to  testify  before  a 
errand  jury  about  what  they  saw  and 
heal'd  unless  they  can  jirove  the  existance 
of  confidential  sources. 

A  rulinp  by  State  Sujireme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice,  Carman  F.  Ball,  of  Buffalo,  directs 
Stewart  1  >an  and  Boland  Barnes,  a  repor¬ 
ter  and  cameraman,  respectively,  for 
WGB-TV,  to  respond  to  questions  put  to 
them  before  the  Special  Wyominp:  County, 
X.Y.  prand  jury  investinpatinp  the  crimi¬ 
nal  aspects  of  the  prisoners  riot. 

On  April  2G,  the  pair  had  refused  to 
answer  some  (luestions.  They  arpued  that 
they  were  immune  because  of  the  fredeom 
of  the  iiress  clauses  of  both  the  state  and 
federal  constitutions  and  by  Section  Tfi-h 
of  New  York’s  Civil  Riphts  Law. 

In  rejectinp  the  newsmen’s  claims  t( 
First  Amendment  jirotection,  Judpe  Ball 
cited  the  June  29  (  1!)T2)  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Suiireme  Court,  afiirminp  that 
newsmen  are  ohliped  to  answer  questions 
before  a  prand  jury. 

No  iiiiiiiunily 

In  rulinp  apainst  the  newsmen’s  claim 
that  Section  79-h,  the  so-called  newsmen’s 
confidentiality  clause  jiassed  in  1970,  con¬ 
fers  an  immunity  to  testifyinp  on  them, 
Judpe  Ball  wrote: 

■‘The  intei'iiretation  of  the  statute  uiped 
by  the  witnes.ses  (the  newsmen)  would 
mean  that  news  pathers’  exemptions  to 
testify  would  he  much  broader  than  any 
other  j)iivilepe  pranted  by  the  New  York 
State  statute  since  the  newsman  would  be 
the  sole  judpe  of  when  and  as  to  what  he 
would  testify.” 

The  specific  information  soupht  is  be¬ 
lieved  related  to  the  deaths  in  Attica  of 
Barry  J.  Schwartz  and  Kenneth  Hess,  two 
inmates  whose  beaten  and  stabbed  bodies 
were  found  after  authorities  regained  full 
control  of  the  prison. 

Authorities  believe  that  Schwartz  and 
Hess  were  executed  by  fellow  inmates  af¬ 
ter  havinp  been  found  “puilty”  of  treason 
after  they  were  .«een  talking  to  the  televi¬ 
sion  reporters. 

Judpe  Ball’s  decision  noted  that  on 
Sejit.  21,  eipht  days  after  the  riot  ended, 
Dan  was  interviewed  by  Anthony  G.  Si- 
monetti,  an  assistant  attorney  peneral  of 
New  York  who  now  heads  the  day  by  day 
criminal  investipation  of  the  riot. 

‘‘Mr.  Dan  at  that  time  stated  that  he 
was  required  to  read  to  and  interpret  his 
notes  for  a  prisoners  committee  which 
tried  and  found  Barry  Schwartz  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Hess  guilty  of  treason,”  Judge  Ball’s 
decision  says. 

But  Mr.  Dan  refused  to  te.stify  about 
those  alleged  incidents  when  he  appeared 
before  the  prand  jury.  And  he  also  re- 
fu.sed  to  identify  photographs  of  some 
persons  believed  involved  in  the  incident. 


Turning  to  the  information  gathering, 
Judpe  Ball  said  that  Dan  was  dealing 
with  information  ‘‘which  was  received  in 
the  presence  of  others  or  at  least  within 
hearing  range  of  others. 

‘‘None  of  the  information  was  given  to 
him  in  confidence  by  a  person  requesting 
that  his  name  not  be  disclosed.  .  . 

Not  summoned 

Noting  that  the  newsmen  were  not  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  event  at  the  request  of  in¬ 
mates,  Judpe  Ball  wrote: 

‘‘Their  testimony  before  the  grand  jury 
is  not  the  type  which  will  endanger  the 
people’s  right  to  free  news  reporting  or 
endanger  the  right  of  the  news  gatherers 
to  jirotect  the  sources  of  their  confidential 
in  formation. 

“The  witnes.ses  as  news  gatherers,  have 
the  right  to  edit  information  which  they 
publish,  but  for  the  witnesses  to  pick  and 
choose  what  information  they  will  reveal 
to  the  grand  and  trial  jury  would  he  a 
violation  of  due  process,”  Judge  Ball 
wrote. 

He  further  held  that  the  newsmen  had 
failed  to  demonstrate  that  the  information 
they  .seek  to  withhold  is  based  on  confiden¬ 
tial  communications  or  sources. 

Quoting  from  a  recent  New  York  court 
decision.  Judge  Ball’s  decision  added: 

“The  burden  rests  upon  the  petitioners 
(the  newsmen)  to  demonstrate  that  the 
material  is  jirivileged.” 


IP’s  PR  realigned 

International  Paper  Company  has  reor¬ 
ganized  its  coiporate  public  relations  de¬ 
partment.  Lowell  1.  Farley,  manager  of 
l)ress  relations  since  February  1972,  has 
been  named  manager,  corporate  i)uhlic 
lelations,  and  Kendall  P.  Dexter,  i)revi- 
ously  director-i)lanning,  public  relations 
and  personnel,  has  been  named  manager, 
communications  and  industry  relations. 


Inter  American 
Press  Association 
meeting  Oct.  9-13 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
holds  its  annual  meeting  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  October  9-13,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  will  be  convening  in  a  coun¬ 
try  whose  government  has  been  antagoni.s- 
tic  to  the  independent  press  and  to  the 
association  itselL 

Chile’s  president,  Salvador  Allende,  has 
been  invited  to  address  the  membership, 
according  to  John  C.  A.  Watkins  of  the 
I'roviifi’tire  (R.I.)  Journal  and  IluUeliu, 
I A  PA  ))resident.  Watkins  emphasized  that 
the  organization’s  attitude  is  not  one  of 
defiance,  rather  it  hopes  for  open  and 
frank  discussion  of  problems  facing  an 
independent  press  during  Chile’s  transi¬ 
tion  to  socialism. 

The  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  will  be  in  session  at  the  Sheraton- 
San  Cristobal  Hotel  during  the  first  two 
days.  The  country-hy-country  analysis  of 
the  state  of  the  press  is  open  to  particii)a- 
tion  by  all  members. 

The  general  assembly  October  11  will 
hear  Ernest  Meyer,  director  general  of 
the  International  Press  Institute,  Zurich, 
and  will  see  a  presentation  of  front  pages 
of  world  newspapers  and  how  they  play 
the  same  news,  as  well  as  a  Copley  Pro¬ 
ductions  film,  “Tomorrow’s  Newspaper.” 

Andrew  Heiskell,  Time,  Inc.,  speaks 
Thuisday  on  “The  lAPA  After  30 
Years,”  and  moderating  a  panel  on  the 
lole  of  the  jiress  in  modern  .society  will  be 
Rodrigo  Madrigal  Nieto  of  La  Repuhlica, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

German  Ornes  of  El  Caribc,  Santo 
Domingo,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  begins  that  rei)ort 
Thursday  afternoon. 


HISTORIC  SITE — Offices  of  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette  are  housed  in  this  replica  of 
the  state's  first  capital  that  Is  being  designated  as  a  national  historic  site  in  journalism  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  September  29  in  ceremonies. 
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67%  of  *cents  off’  coupons  went 
to  newspapers  and  supps  in  1971 


National  advertisers  expanded  their  use 
of  “cents  off”  promotional  coupons  in  1971 
as  newspapers  continued  their  dominance 
in  the  field. 

A  new  study  by  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  shows 
that  20.3  billion  coupons  were  distributed 
last  year,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  In  1970,  16.4  billion  coupons 
were  distributed.  Approximately  13.7  bil¬ 
lion  of  these  coupons  were  distributed  in 
newspapers  including  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  in  1971  as  compared  with  11.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  1970. 

Newspapers  including  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  accounted  for  67.3%  of  the  total 
coupon  distribution.  Of  this  percentage. 


A  black  educator  was  shot  in  a  Mobil 
Oil  service  station  in  Colorado.  The  killer 
was  a  part  time  attendant — not  a  Mobil 
employee.  The  jury  ruled  it  was  self- 
defense.  Militant  groups  demanded  a  half 
million  down  payment  in  “reparations.” 
Mobil  refused,  and  ran  a  strong  newspa¬ 
per  ad  to  inform  readers  about  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  race  relations  over  many 
years.  This  ad  then  generated  further  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  letters-to-the-editor  column. 

This  is  one  example  cited  in  a  Bureau 
of  Advertising  filmstrip  presentation  of 
how  companies  or  industries  can  use 
newspaper  ads  to  reach  the  public  on  im¬ 
portant  public  issues. 

The  filmstrip,  called  “Confronting  Pub¬ 
lic  Issues  Through  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  is  being  made  available  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  member  newspapers  for  showings 
to  their  advertising  customers.  It  is  nar¬ 
rated  by  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  the  Bureau. 

Bogart  points  out  that  public  issue  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  communicated  more  effec¬ 
tively  through  newspapers  because  “news¬ 
paper  pages  are  large  enough  to  explain 
ideas  fully  and  the  reader  can  reflect  and 
react  at  his  own  pace.” 

In  a  large  national  study,  people  rated 
newspapers  “the  best  way  to  find  out” 
about  the  kind  of  information  industry 
needs  to  communicate,  he  notes.  The  study 
found  that  for  three  out  of  five  ad  mes¬ 
sages,  and  that  for  nine  out  of  twelve  ad 
categories,  newspapers  were  rated  the 
“best  way  to  find  out.” 

“Newspapers  reach  the  influential  peo¬ 
ple,”  Bogart  states.  “Every  advertiser  has 
a  target  audience,  and  in  public  issues 
you’re  aiming  at  the  opinion  leaders,  usu¬ 
ally  above  average  in  income  and  educa¬ 
tion.” 

"The  more  educated  people  are,  the 
more  they  read  newspapers  each  day.  In 
fact,  130  newspapers  are  read  each  day  by 
every  100  college  graduates.” 

“If  we  look  at  officers  and  members  of 
two  or  more  organizations,  134  newspa¬ 
pers  are  read  each  day  per  100  adults.” 


50.5%  went  into  newspapers  and  16.8% 
into  Sunday  supplements. 

In  1971  newspaper  and  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  percentage  of  distribution  was  more 
than  four  times  as  high  as  their  nearest 
competitor,  magazines,  which  accounted 
for  14.2%  of  the  distribution. 

Other  media 

Nielsen,  which  is  a  clearing  house  for 
merchandise  coupons  for  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  revealed  that  coupons  in  or 
on  packages  accounted  for  9.7%  of  coupon 
distribution,  and  direct  mail  received  8.8% 
last  year. 

“The  growth  in  coupons  reflects  the  ad¬ 


The  Mobile  Oil  ad  is  an  example  of  how 
advertisers  can  use  newspapers  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  the  unexpected.  Other 
ads  in  the  presentation  deal  with  the  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  to  explain  a 
company’s  position  on  complex  issues. 

For  example,  in  a  major  strike  which 
affects  the  general  interest,  a  company 
must  clearly  state  its  bargaining  position 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  its  workers. 
The  film  shows  a  General  Motors  ad  de¬ 
scribing  what  a  G.M.  job  means  and  what 
the  company’s  benefits  are. 

Another  ad  presents  Polaroid’s  position 
on  its  operations  in  South  Africa  after 
these  had  come  under  attack.  This  gener¬ 
ated  a  substantial  news  story  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  newspaper.  Similarly,  Alaska 
Pipeline  Co.  told  its  side  of  the  argument 
on  the  proposal  for  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  in  a  newspaper  ad  as  did  The 
American  Gas  Association  in  an  ad  on  the 
gas  supply  problem. 

“The  emphasis  in  headlines  and  copy  in 
these  ads  is  on  the  search  for  a  solution 
and  not  on  the  problem  itself,”  Dr.  Bogart 
explains.  “And  business  problems  often 
arise  out  of  a  continuing  situation  rather 
than  out  of  a  crisis.” 

Bogart  points  out  that  the  advertiser 
must  acknowledge  that  a  problem  or  con¬ 
troversy  exists  and  that  he  is  a  party  to 
it,  whether  or  not  he  wants  to  be.  An 
Allstate  Insurance  ad  is  shown,  setting 
forth  ways  the  company  would  strengthen 
automobile  insurance.  Tobacco  Institute 
ads  defend  the  industry’s  position  on 
smoking  and  health,  reproducing  corre¬ 
spondence  with  its  critics.  Seagrams  Dis¬ 
tillers  advocates  moderation  in  drinking  in 
an  ad  campaign. 

“When  mistakes  have  been  made,  the 
institutional  advertiser  can  only  gain  in 
public  sympathy  by  admitting  them,”  Bo¬ 
gart  says. 

A  Northwest  Power  ad  illustrates  this 
point.  The  head  says:  “Riverside  Power 
Plant  causes  air  pollution.  We  know  it 
and  we  are  in  the  process  of  correcting 
it.”  The  copy  goes  on  with  a  statement  of 


vertiser’s  need  for  direct,  tangible  results 
from  his  advertising  expenditures,”  said 
Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  “These  coupons  are  most 
effective  in  the  newsjjaper  because  the 
newspaper  is  the  major  informational 
medium,  the  place  where  shoppers  go  for 
shopping  guidance. 

Consumer  learns 

“The  smart  consumer  has  learned  that 
not  only  do  newspapers  save  her  time  by 
providing  her  with  pre-shopping  informa¬ 
tion  but  save  her  money  as  well,”  Mr. 
Kauffman  added. 

A  Bureau  research  study  found  that 
more  than  eight  out  of  ten  supermarket 
shoppers  look  at  newspaper  food  ads  be¬ 
fore  shopping;  more  than  six  out  of  ten 
compare  prices  before  shopping,  and  near¬ 
ly  two-thirds  of  the  supermarket  shoppers 
clip  the  newspaper  ads. 


what  the  utility  is  doing  to  correct  the 
matter. 

The  presentation  also  shows  how  public 
issue  themes  can  be  dramatized  with 
large  space  ads  using  striking  illustra¬ 
tions  or  photographs  or  through  continui¬ 
ty  campaigns  of  small-space  public  rela¬ 
tions  ads. 

Bogart  concludes;  “Newspapers  reach 
and  saturate  the  influential  whether  they 
are  pillars  of  the  stablishment,  or  the  new 
voices  of  protest,  who  may  be  the  respon¬ 
sible  leadership  of  tomorrow.” 

• 

Simons  named  by  Colby 
for  press  martyr  award 

Dolph  C.  Simons,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Daily 
Journal-World,  has  been  named  by  Colby 
College  as  the  20th  recipient  of  the  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Award. 

He  will  be  honored  and  will  speak  at  a 
convocation  November  16. 

The  Lovejoy  Award,  established  by 
Colby  in  1952,  honors  the  memory  of  an 
1826  graduate  who  is  generally  credited 
with  being  America’s  first  martyr  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Simons  is  a  1951  graduate  of  the  Univ. 
of  Kansas  who  two  years  ago  was  singled 
out  for  the  contributions  he  made  through 
the  Journal-World  to  the  easing  of  tension 
in  Lawrence  during  a  period  of  turbulence 
and  rioting. 

• 

Ad  dept,  added 

University  of  Texas  System  Board  of 
Regents,  meeting  has  approved  a  new’  de¬ 
partment  of  advertising  and  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  advertising  for  UT  Aus¬ 
tin.  The  degree  program  w'ill  be  formed 
from  the  existing  course  sequence  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  UT  Austin  Journalism 
Department. 

• 

Expansion  program 

The  Torrington  (Conn.)  Register  has 
announced  plans  for  a  $600,000  expansion 
program,  to  include  a  new’  building  to 
house  an  offset  press. 


When  it  becomes  a  big  issue, 
industry  turns  to  newspaper 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Promotion  memo.  American  Association 
of  Advertising:  Agrencies  has  published  an 
updated  study  of  the  Southern  California 
market  area,  entitled  “What  Makes  South¬ 
ern  California  Different?”  The  IfiO-pagre 
report  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
media  and  research  directors  on  the  4A’s 
Southern  California  Council.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion  published  in  1969  was  a  complete 
sellout. 

Snakes  alive  I  Life  is  never  monotonous 
around  a  newspaper  office  as  Elsie  Dean, 
of  the  advertising:  department  of  the  Jen¬ 
sen  Bench  (Fla.)  Mirror  will  attest.  She 
was  busy  making:  a  layout  w'hen  she  felt 
something  crawling  at  her  feet.  It  was  a 
rattlesnake.  She  screamed,  bringing  Jim 
Driscoll,  advertising  manager,  with  a 
yardstick,  and  he  got  rid  of  the  foot-long 
baby  rattler.  But  that  didn’t  settle  the 
staff  down.  There’s  a  story  that  where 
there  is  one  snake  there’s  another.  The 
search  began,  with  staff  people  remember¬ 
ing  that  a  grown  one  had  been  killed 
outside  the  plant  a  few  days  previous.  It 
was  an  afternoon  of  snake-hunting  at  the 
Mirror. 

.\d  rulings.  In  separate  rulings,  two 
Denver  district  court  judges  have  barred 
two  firms  not  certified  as  psychologists 
from  continuing  to  advertise  as  such  in 
telephone  classified  pages.  The  orders  pre¬ 
vent  British  Institute  of  Cybernetics  and 
Key  Counselors  from  inserting  any  ads 
representing  either  firms  as  a  “psycholo¬ 
gist”  and  enjoins  Mountain  Bell  from  ac¬ 
cepting  such  ads  for  their  yellow  pages  . . . 
Ciov.  Thomas  J.  Meskill  of  Connecticut 
is  urging  the  state  legislators  to  approve 
a  measure  to  legalize  advertising  of 
prescription  drugs.  He  said  elimination  of 
the  ban  would  bring  more  competition 
with  price  advertising. 


walk.  Conn.,  says  it  now  has  the  four 
most  important  census  data  files  released, 
to  date,  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  its  com¬ 
puter.  In  addition  to  P^irst  Count,  P^ile  A, 
it  has  expanded  its  coverage  to  include 
Second  Count,  File  A;  Fourth  Count,  File 
A  (Population);  and  Fourth  Count,  File 
A  (Housing).  The  four  files  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  throughout  the  National  CSS  com¬ 
puter  system  on  a  time-sharing  basis. 
Files  contain  small  area  summary  data 
useful  in  making  marketing  and  site  .‘selec- 
tion  decisions.  There  is  information  on 
family  income,  educational  attainment, 
mobility,  racial  and  ethnic  characteristics, 
emi)loyment,  consumption  patterns,  popu¬ 
lation  and  housing  counts,  housing  value, 
monthly  contract  rents,  family  relation- 
sh'ps,  and  housing  conditions. 

«  #  * 

Art  comeback?  Close  followers  of  new 
car  advertising  in  print  will  notice  a  shift 
this  year  to  art  after  a  decade  of  photo- 
dominated  ads.  Robert  F.  Henry,  Dodge 
advertising  manager,  explains  the  shift: 
“We  can  retain  the  authenticity  of  the  one 
technique  and  the  flexibility  of  the  other. 
We  can  control  the  light  source,  we  can 
accent  details,  and  more  readily  accom¬ 
modate  changes  when  needed.” 

*  *  *  , 

Media  facts.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  has  a 
limited  number  of  copies  available  of  its 
1972-73  “Media  P'acts,”  a  24-page  pocket- 
size  booklet  ($2.50  a  copy)  that  contains 
data  on  U.S.  ad  volume  by  media;  5-year 
trend  in  media  costs;  population  growth 
by  age  groups;  and  other  data  on  tv, 
radio,  magazine,  newspaper,  outdoor  and 
telephone  directory  advertising.  Send  your 
order  to  Hans  L.  Carstensen  Jr.,  senior 
vicepresident  and  director  of  media,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New'  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

*  *  * 


New  product.  UPI  editor  H.  L.  Steven¬ 
son  says  the  Chinese  have  a  cold  pill  that 
produces  instant  relief.  Back  from  a  tour 
of  the  country  that  included  a  stop  at  the 
Peking  Capital  Hospital,  Stevenson  said 
that  while  he  was  there  he  complained 
of  a  stuffy  head  cold.  His  complaint  sent 
the  chief  doctor  scurrying  to  the  hospital 
pharmacy  which  prepared  a  prescription 
for  two  vials  of  small  brow'n  pills  made  of 
mulberry  and  chrysanthemum.  “They 
provided,  in  the  words  of  an  American 
advertisement,  instant  relief,”  Stevenson 
reports. 

• 

Special  paper  marks 
wedding  anniversary 

What  would  a  newspaper  family  do 
to  celebrate  something  special? 

Why,  they’d  publish  a  special  edition. 

,4)1(1  that  is  what  the  four  sons  and  five 
daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  C. 
McCuoi,  of  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  did  to  sur- 
lirise  their  parents  on  the  couple’s  40th 
wedding  anniversary,  .August  24. 

They  published  a  four-page  tabloid 
called  The  (iood  Times — Happiness  Edi¬ 
tion.  It  headlined  letters  of  reminiscences 
and  poems  dedicated  to  their  parents.  The 
tabloid  also  featured  photos  of  each  of  the 
nine,  plus  photos  of  the  couple’s  16  grand¬ 
children. 

Mac  and  Fran  formerly  were  publishers 
of  five  weekly  newspapers  emanating 
fi'om  the  old  Conshohocken  Recorder 
plant.  Mac,  62,  is  editor  of  the  Lender,  a 
weekly  in  the  West  Oak  Lane-Mt.  .-Mry 
section  of  Philadelphia.  His  wife,  Fran, 
56,  is  a  correspondent  for  the  Philndel- 
phin  Bnlletin. 

Editors  for  the  special  edition  w'ere  the 
couiile’s  eldest  son,  Richard,  president  of 
Inter  County  Publi.shing,  Philadelphia, 
and  his  wife,  Virginia,  a  i-egional  editor 
for  Women’s  Wear  Daily. 


*  *  * 

Whoops.  Philip  Morris  Inc.  is  being 
sued  $500,000  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Wat¬ 
kins  of  Chicago,  a  Baptist  missionary, 
because  his  picture  appears  in  a  cigarette 
adveitisement.  Rev.  Watkins,  who  has 
been  preaching  against  cigarette  smoking 
since  1936,  said  he  was  walking  by  a  scene 
being  photographed  for  the  ad,  and  click — 
there  he  is. 

*  *  ij* 

Sports  supp.  The  Fir.st  Annual  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  Sports  Pi-evue,  produced 
and  edited  by  the  school’s  sports  promo¬ 
tion  department,  was  published  on  Sun¬ 
day,  September  3,  1972,  as  a  special  adver¬ 
tising  supplement  to  the  Washington 
Stnr-Xews.  The  8-page  tabloid  section 
gave  football  and  basketball  season’s 
schedules,  stories  on  the  two  teams,  words 
from  and  al)out  the  coaches  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  season  tickets.  The  supplement 
also  carried  advertising  from  University 
sports  suppoiters.  Russ  Potts,  Maryland 
sport  promotion  director,  hopes  to  make 
the  prevue  an  annual  publication  as  a 
means  of  reaching  the  Maryland  fans  in 
the  metropolitan  community. 

*  *  * 

Census  data.  National  CSS  Inc.,  Nor- 


Fewer  switches.  According  to  the  Ted 
Bates  agency,  there  were  only  30  account 
switches  in  the  U.S.  with  actual  or  report¬ 
ed  billings  of  over  $2  million  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1972.  Bates  said  it  made 
piesentations  to  seven  and  was  successful 
with  four. 

«  * 

Worth  the  smell?  The  value  of  that  new 
ad  gimmick  brought  out  hy  the  3M  Co. 
which  traps  aromas  in  mici-oscopic  bubbles 
on  paper  so  that  the  reader  can  smell  the 
bacon  being  adverti.sed  is  questioned  by 
Edward  Gillenwater,  w’ho  did  research  to 
determine  if  the  aroma  releasing  ads  are 
remembered  better  than  advertising  w'hich 
has  a  visual  dimension  only.  In  a  report  to 
the  Association  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  the  Texas  Tech  gi-ad  said  the  “odor 
in  itself  does  not  inci-ease  the  short  range 
recall  of  advertising.”  The  greatest  value 
offered  hy  microencapsulated  odors  is 
their  novelty  and  attention  attracting  val¬ 
ue,  he  said.  He  suggested  further  re¬ 
search  to  find  out  if  the  dimension  of  smell 
helped  readers  to  remember  the  pi'oduct 
better  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Memory 
research  indicates  that  long  range  recall 
should  be  improved  when  two  rather  than 
one  of  the  human  senses  is  involved,  he 
■said. 


Max  Frankel 
named  Sunday 
editor  of  Times 

The  New  York  Times  has  announced 
the  promotion  of  Max  Frankel  to  Sunday 
editor  and  Clifton  Daniel  to  Frankel’s 
former  post  as  Times  Washington  bureau 
chief. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzljerger,  publisher  of 
the  Times  and  president  of  the  company, 
said  (September  21)  the  changes  would 
take  place  early  next  year  when  Daniel 
Schwarz,  current  Sunday  editor,  retires 
at  the  age  of  65,  in  line  with  company 
policy. 

Frankel,  42,  has  headed  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  since  1968,  after  having  served 
as  foreign,  diplomatic  and  White  House 
coriespondent.  He  worked  for  the  Times 
as  a  campus  correspondent  during  his  un¬ 
dergraduate  days  at  Columbia  University 
and  joined  the  staff  as  a  reporter  ui)on 
graduation  in  1952. 

Daniel,  son-in-law'  of  former  President 
Hari-y  S.  Truman,  was  appointed  a.ssoci- 
ate  editor  three  years  ago  from  managing 
editor,  a  post  he  held  since  1964.  He  will 
retain  the  associate  editor’s  title. 
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Bindks  Bfe  thb 


cansaweyou 


That  bundle  has  exactly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  it’s  supposed  to. 
No  more.  No  less. 

It  happens  automatically  when  you 
pre-set  the  Goss-Ferag  M-71 
counter-stacker.  There’s  no  costly 
miscounting. 

That’s  one  way  you  save. 

Now,  notice  how  neat  that  stack 
is.  And  it’s  perfectly  jogged.  That’s 
the  way  it  comes  off  the  M-71 
counter-stacker,  so  you  can  feed  it 
directly  into  a  stuffing  machine  hop¬ 
per.  Without  having  to  jog  it. 

That  saves  manpower. 

If  your  press  produces  up  to 
45,000  papers  an  hour,  the  Goss- 
Ferag  M-71  is  probably  the  most 
economical  unit  you  can  buy.  Be¬ 
cause  we  build  it  to  save  you  a 
bundle. 

Harry  Andree  can  give  you  all  the 
details  about  the  Goss-Ferag 
counter-stacker,  along  with  the  other 
units  of  the  Goss  mailroom  systems. 
Call  him  at  (312)  656-8600.  Or  write: 
Goss  Mailroom  Systems,  5601  West 
31st  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60650. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


Ad  problem:  Selling  a  hammer 


Last  week  at  a  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association’s  advertising  w'ork- 
shop,  a  group  of  store  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  were  given  an  assignment  by  Larry 
Goodman  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA  to  create  a  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  that  would  sell  their  customers  on 
buying  a  carpenter’s  hammer. 

The  instructions  were  simple:  Create 
an  ad  that  w’ould  introduce  the  hammer 
for  the  first  time  at  a  retail  store. 

The  group  was  divided  into  eight  differ¬ 
ent  teams  and  given  30  minutes  time  in 


order  to  complete  both  the  rough  layout 
and  copy.  The  finished  ads  were  immedi¬ 
ately  converted  to  slides  by  a  Polaroid 
camera  and  projected  onto  a  screen  where 
each  team  captain  explained  the  philoso¬ 
phy  behind  the  ad. 

Morris  L.  Rosenblum,  vicepresident, 
creative  advertising  director,  then  cri¬ 
tiqued  the  results.  His  remarks  along  with 
the  team  captain’s  were  recorded  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  for  the  presentation  that 
follows. 


[MTRohLfO/AJQ, 


TV/  Jr- 


-  SnAr 


TEAM  CHIEF:  Well  we  took  the  ap¬ 
proach  here  of  introducing  a  brand  new 
invention  that  had  never  been  heard  of 
before.  And  our  copy  reads  .  .  .‘Introduc¬ 
ing  a  hammer,  an  amazing  new  invention 
that  makes  driving  nails  a  pleasure.  Spe¬ 
cial  introductory  price,  $6.99  for  three 
days  only.  Regular  price.  S9.50.’ 


SCAN  MAGAZINE  has  been 
published  by  ACB  since 
1954.  It  is  the  “Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest”  of  advertising  &  mar¬ 
keting.  Reports  creative 
selling  ideas.  Read  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  advertisers,  stores. 
Sent  free  monthly  to  execu¬ 
tives  of  papers  using  ACB 
Checking  Proof  Service.  It 
builds  national  and  local 
newpaper  linage. 

W*  read  retry  doily 
newtpaptr  adverlittment 

I^HE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  353  Parle  Avenue,  South 
CHKUkGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jones  Street 


Then  we  have  underneath,  copy  points. 
‘One  piece  all  steel  construction,  long  life, 
will  not  rust  ever,  perfectly  balanced, 
safety  rubber  grip,  insulated,  will  not  slip. 
Claw  base  for  extracting  nails.  One  steel 
head  for  driving  nails.  One  hard  rubber 
head  for  utility  use.’ 

And  then  at  the  lower  left,  we  have  a 
special  offer  ...  a  free  box  of  one  pound 
of  assorted  nails  from  the  Biltmore. 


ROSENBLUM:  It’s  great.  Now  let  me 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  graphic.s. 

I  think  that  a  variety  of  elements  in  an 
ad  is  all  very  interesting  but  I’m  not  quite 
sure  what  I  should  look  at  first.  Introduc¬ 
ing  the  hammer  ...  I  think  should  have 
had  more  drama.  Graphic  drama.  And  the 
hammer  itself,  since  you  are  introducing  a 
brand  new  pi'oduct  should  have  been  .showm 
with  more  size  and  more  clarity.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  detailed  point  please. 

Never  use  the  ‘cents’  (00)  .^mailer  than 
the  dollar.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  it 
look  cheap.  Always  the  same  price  .  .  .  the 
same  size.  Other  than  that  I  think  it’s  a 
fascinating  thing  and  I’m  sure  that  if  they 
have  more  time  to  develop  the  layout  they 
would  have  started  to  dramatize  more  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  ad  so  that  the  ad  would  have 
the  proper  graphic  visibility  that  we 
want. 

*  *  ♦ 

‘Pickup’  ad  rate 

A  special  “pickup”  rate  will  be  offered 
to  advertisers  when  the  Greenwood 
(Miss.)  Commonwealth  changes  its  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  edition  to  morning  for  de¬ 
livery  at  7  a.m.  The  rate  will  be  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  merchants  to  repeat  on  Sat¬ 
urday  any  ad  run  in  the  preceding  month. 

Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself 
against  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violation  ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take.  That’s 
where  we  come  in.  We’ll  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a 
program.  You’ll  get  quick  action  from  the 
one  of  our  5  U  S.  offices  which  is  nearest 
you.  Write  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


TEAM  CHIEF:  We  being  a  very  practi¬ 
cal  group  decided  to  run  a  two  column 
full  because  we  didn’t  feel  this  merchan¬ 
dise  justified  a  whole  page  ad.  What  we 
tried  to  figure  out  was  why  would  a  store 
with  35  hammer  styles  to  choose  from 
introduce  one  more  hammer.  We’re  build¬ 
ing  our  copy  line  to  show  why  we  would 
introduce  this  hammer. 

The  copy  is  as  follows:  “Why  does 
Macy’s  with  35  hammer  styles  introduce 
this  hammer?  Because  it’s  unique.  The 
head  is  made  of  new  krypton  metal  ...  a 
miracle  mix  of  platinum  and  steel,  an  in¬ 
genious  design  to  do  anything.  The  price  is 
just  $2.95.” 

ROSENBLUM:  I’d  like  to  make  two 
points.  It’s  vei’y  interesting,  simple  con¬ 
cept  and  a  very  good  institutional  merch¬ 
andise  ad.  I  have  one  graphic  point  that  I 
want  to  make.  You  notice  the  box  around 
the  Macy’s  which  says  .  .  .  that’s  the  logo¬ 
type  within  the  ad.  May  I  plead  with  you, 
never  use  your  logotype  as  part  of  a  run¬ 
ning  headline.  You  can  use  the  word 
Macy’s  ■without  the  logotype  or  whatever 
the  store  name  is,  but  not  in  your  logo¬ 
type  style.  Do  it  in  the  style  of  the  head¬ 
line  typography. 

This  ad  in  my  opinion  has  the  necessary 
focal  point.  It  does  its  job  but  you  didn’t 
answer  why  we  put  this  new  hammer  in. 
You  just  gave  us  the  facts  about  the 
hammer  but  not  necessarily  the  answer  to 
why  we  put  it  in.  And  I  think  the  copy 
should  answer  that  don’t  you? 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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A  lynching,  at  least  in  the  Hollywood  version  of  the  Old 
Wild  West,  was  a  simple  and  soul-satisfying  way  of  rid¬ 
ding  the  community  of  its  serious  problems.  Sometimes 
the  wrong  man  became  the  victim,  but  at  least  the 
townspeople’s  anger  was  relieved. 

In  light  of  the  recent  concern  about  meat  prices  and  the 
inevitable  consumer  frustration  that  goes  with  it,  we’ve 
had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  angry  crowd  is 
looking  for  a  victim  and  we’re  awfully  conspicuous. 
We’ve  even  considered  making  the  “modest  proposal" 
that  we  have  some  public  cattle  hangings  just  to  relieve 
the  frustration.  After  all,  everybody  else  has  been 
blamed  for  rising  food  prices — why  not  the  animals 
themselves? 

Of  course  we’re  trying  to  make  a  joke.  But  if  your  laugh 
is  a  little  weak,  ours  is  downright  feeble.  Americans 
love  their  meat  and  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  everybody 
— the  food  industry,  the  government,  and  the  consumer 
— when  meat  prices  continue  to  rise. 

However,  no  one  is  helped  by  angry  and  ill-considered 
accusations.  Meat  prices  are  the  result  of  an  intricate 
supply  and  demand  situation  and  the  real  reason  for 
recent  increases  is  a  soaring  demand  pressure  on  a 


For  further  information  write: 

National  Association  of  Food  Chains 

*1725  Eye  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 


relatively  short  supply  of  beef  and  pork.  To  give  you 
just  one  example  of  how  complex  this  problem  really  is, 
take  the  supply  of  pork.  The  supply  of  hogs  has  been 
well  under  that  of  last  year  which  has  placed  continu¬ 
ing  pressure  on  pork  prices.  But  in  one  of  those  strange 
quirks  of  the  marketplace,  this  has  also  been  a  factor 
in  the  increase  in  beef  prices  because,  traditionally, 
consumers  will  opt  for  beef  when  the  price  of  the  two 
meats  is  relatively  close. 

Estimates  are  that  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  is  run¬ 
ning  significantly  higher  than  last  year  and  this  greater 
supply  is  affecting  beef  prices.  But  over  the  long  range 
it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  predict  that  there  is  going  to 
be  any  decreasing  trend  in  beef  prices  simply  because 
it  seems  that  the  American  people  have  an  unlimited 
appetite  for  the  product  and  no  matter  how  much  is 
produced  they  are  constantly  demanding  more. 

The  supply  of  cattle  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  ever 
more  affluent  society  is  not  going  to  magically  appear 
and  all  the  lynchings  and  picketing  and  name-calling 
won’t  help  a  bit.  There  is  no  party  more  self-interested 
in  keeping  meat  prices,  and  food  prices  in  general, 
stable  than  your  local  supermarket. 

Food  prices  have  traditionally  been  a  key  political  issue 
and  this  year  is  even  more  liKely  to  be  a  loud  one.  We 
feel  that  a  thorough  public  discussion  of  the  economic 
problems  of  this  country  is  desirable  and  vitally  neces¬ 
sary.  We  only  hope  that  it  will  be  that,  rather  than  the 
howl  of  a  lynch  mob  looking  to  relieve  its  frustration, 
which,  after  all,  helps  no  one. 


new  hammer.  We’re  a  very  exclusive  hard¬ 
ware  store  on  Madison  Avenue  .  .  .  and 
we’re  running  a  full  page  ad.  The  purpose 
of  it  is  to  get  the  customer  into  the  store. 
We’re  not  accepting  mail  and  phone  or¬ 
ders. 

Copy  introducing  ‘sure-grip,’  trade¬ 
mark.  Three  days  only.  Two  and  a  half 
pound  assorted  nails  with  purchase  of 
hammer.  Then  the  five  bullets  .  .  .  rubber 
coated  grip,  balanced  for  improved  ac¬ 
curacy,  contoured  for  sure  grip. 

ROSENBLUM:  I  think  the  consumer 
benefits  are  all  in.  You  don’t  mention  the 
fact  that  it’s  a  hammer  and  you’re  as¬ 
suming  that  people  know  it’s  a  hammer. 
But  you’re  giving  the  superiority,  the 
‘sure  grip.’  It  does  something.  I  like  to 
explain  it  just  a  little  bit  more.  Just  ‘sure 
grip’  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean  by  it? 

Graphically  it  has  a  focal  point  but  it 
has  a  very  dangerous  design.  An  ad  di¬ 
vided  in  half  with  pieces  on  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  Stay  away  from  that  if  you  possibly 
can.  It’s  not  good  advertising  design. 

NOW/ 


TEAM  CHIEF:  I  guess  there  was  some 
misunderstanding  on  whether  this  was  a 
new  product  we  had  never  seen  before. 
But  that’s  the  approach  we  took  to  it.  We 
took  the  approach  .  .  .  ‘Now  the  hammer 
.  .  .  the  new  hand  tool  that  makes  driving 
nails  easy  .  .  .  only  at  Goodbloom’s.’ 

The  highlights  around  the  illustration 
play  up  the  important  features,  new 
hardened  steel  head  for  sure  driving  of 

20 


TEAM  CHIEF:  The  manufacturer  paid 
for  it  so  we  decided  to  go  all  out.  And  add 
a  lot  of  importance  in  size  and  impact  by 
using  a  double  tiaick.” 

Twenty  ...  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  there’s 
twenty  points.  Perhaps  fourteen  or 
fifteen.  We  were  humorous  on  the  left 
side.  But  on  the  right  side,  we  were  very 
serious  with  the  .  .  .  coupon,  the  price  and 
some  of  the  features.  Handle  and  all  this. 

ROSENBLUM:  I  think  this  is  a  terribly 
exciting,  terribly  interesting  concept.  Now 
if  you’re  going  to  do  humor,  make  sure 
it’s  good  humor.  Humor  is  very,  very 
difficult.  But  this  is  intriguing,  assuming 
that  everything  else  is  being  told  and 
you  are.  This  is  the  first  ad  that  had  a 
coupon.  Because  they  can  get  a  lot  of 
mail  orders.  Except,  what  is  your  policy 
in  most  of  your  stores  about  delivery  on 
mail  orders  for  an  item  that’s  $2.95  ? 

We  (Macy’s)  don’t  deliver  unless  it’s 
$5.01  or  more.  So  you  see,  you’ve  got  to 


nails,  new,  permanently  fastened  to  handle 
with  glue  on  spikes.  New  claw  for  easier 
removal  of  bent  nails  or  changing  of  the 
mind.  New  hardened  handle  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  with  head  for  ease  of  driving  nails. 
New  contoured  grip  for  ease  of  handling. 

‘First  came  the  spike,  then  came  the 
stone  with  a  piece  of  wood  attached.  Now 
and  only  at  Goodbloom  you  can  get  the 
hammer.  The  hammer  is  designed  to  make 
you  an  expert  nail  driver.  You’ll  find  you 
can  do  woodworking  projects  faster  and 
easier  now  that  the  hammer  cuts  down  on 
nail  driving  time.  It’s  new.  It’s  exclusive 
with  Goodbloom’s  .  .  .  and  it’s  only  $5.95. 
Hurry  in!  Be  first  in  your  area  to  own  a 
hammer.’ 

ROSENBLUM:  Very  good.  May  I  ask  a 
question  please?  What  is  the  sub-headline 
under  the  headline  .  .  .  now  the  hammer? 

TEAM  CHIEF:  The  new  hand  tool  that 
makes  driving  nails  easy.  Only  at  Good¬ 
bloom’s.’ 

ROSENBLUM:  All  right.  I  think  it 
does  a  job  graphically.  It  makes  a 
very  well  designed,  visible  ad.  I  don’t 
think  people  will  miss  it.  I  am  a  little 
concerned  with  the  sub-headline  .  .  .  lack¬ 
ing  in  emphasis.  Copy  does  it  well.  Graph¬ 
ically  it  doesn’t  do  it  as  well.  I  would 
take  more  of  a  larger  size  type  to  tell 
them  what  it  is  and  where  it  is. 


be  very  careful  of  that.  But  ...  I  like  the 
basic  concept. 

There’s  one  point,  however,  if  a  manu¬ 
facturer  is  going  to  pay  for  the  ad  make 
sure  the  store  benefits  from  the  ad  as 
well. 

The  store  does  not  benefit  from  the  ad. 
You’ve  got  to  have  some  come-on  .  .  . 
come  to  your  store  to  get  it  tomorrow. 
Come  see  it.  Come  see  it  demonstrated. 
Something  that  relates  to  your  store. 

We  like  to  intrigue  people.  If  we  in¬ 
trigue  them  they  will  read  the  rest  of  it. 
And  if  you  can  get  them  there  in  about 
three  seconds  in  the  ad  and  have  them 
read  all  the  sordid  details,  you’re  ahead 
of  the  game. 

This  ad  in  this  form  would  intrigue  a 
woman  to  come  in  and  buy  a  hammer. 
And  that’s  a  very  important  segment  of 
the  market.  Because  as  you  know,  proba¬ 
bly  85%  of  the  customers  in  most  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  women. 


MU..- 


Fii/i 

«T  Mm(  0*Stf 

TEAM  CHIEF :  The  hammer  is  already 
on  the  market  and  this  is  a  new  hammer 
that’s  just  being  introduced.  What  we’ve 
also  assumed  besides,  the  people  that  are 
buying  hammers  want  facts.  So  we  plan 
to  keep  it  at  that.  The  copy  tells  about 
lasting,  nail  pulling,  that  doesn’t  leave  its 
mark.  That’s  the  big  feature.  Then  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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must  be  earned 


The  Harris  1100  Editing  and  Proofing  Terminal  is  the  most 
popular  machine  of  its  kind.  More  newspapers  use  it  than  any 
other  terminal.  And  for  good  reason. 

The  1100  is  a  proven  performer  when  it  comes  to  increasing 
efficiency  in  news  and  composing  operations.  And  saving  money. 

Which  it’s  doing  for  big  operations  like  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Times  and  Evening  Independent  and  the  Gannett  Newspaper 
Group.  And  for  smaller  publishers  like  the  Kingsport,  Tenn., 
Times-News  and  the  Yuma  Daily  Sun,  Yuma,  Arizona. 

If  you’re  looking  for  more  efficiency  in  proofreading,  correc¬ 
tions,  editing  —  look  to  the  leader.  Harris-  Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.  S.  Highway  22,  Watchung,  New 
Jersey  07060. 


Communication 

Technology 


iHF  HWMeR.... 
ir  HITS  THE  nail 
THE  HEAD— 
every  HME 


Hammer  ads 

{Continued  from  page  20) 


copy,  an  exclusive  non-mark  pad  on  ham¬ 
merhead  to  protect  surfaces.  Double  fine 
(  law  puller  for  small  nails.  Non-slip  grip 
of  perforated  rubber.  Balanced  design  for 
less  fatigue.  Tempered  steel  alloy  unit 
construction.  Two  weights  .  .  .  one  pound 
and  two  pounds  ...  at  ‘only  priced’.  And 
then  we  have  a  store,  then  the  hours  and 
mail  and  phone  orders  accepted. 

KOSENBLL’M:  Very  good.  I  like  the 
point  of  view.  I  think  the  copy  gives  all 
consumer  benefits.  Again  from  the  layout 
point  of  view  I  think  it’s  gray.  Three 
elements  again  .  .  .  don’t  hold  together  .  .  . 
there’s  no  typographic  grab  and  I  would 
like  to  give  a  little  credit  for  the  headline. 

.4t  least  you  can  get  so-and-so  and  so- 
and-so  or  come  to  Team  5.  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  putting  your  name  in  it.  Don’t  be 
anonymous.  Other  than  that  I  think  it’s 
all  right. 


TE.\M  CHIEF:  What  we  wanted  it  (ad) 
to  do  was  to  give  a  reason  why  they 
shouldn’t  miss  this  new  product.  It  really 
made  everyone  an  expert.  And  they  were 
giving  the  reasons  why  down  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ad.  In  the  copy  we  say  this  is  a 
hammer  with  a  new  wide  head  with  acu- 
shaft  .  .  .  gives  accuracy  every  time. 
Makes  everyone  an  expert. 

ROSENBLUM:  I  think  this  ad  is  kind 


of  interesting,  but  has  too  many  elements. 

This  I  find  to  happen  more  often  than 
not.  You’ve  got  a  logotype.  You’ve  got  an 
element  of  your  hammer.  You’ve  got  an 
element  of  block  copy.  Then  you’ve  got  an 
element  of  the  illustrations  of  the  copy. 
There  should  be  more  cohesion  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ad. 

Now,  ‘don’t  miss  it’  has  a  double  conno¬ 
tation.  Don’t  miss  the  nail.  Don’t  miss  the 
event.  But  I  want  to  know  why  you 
shouldn’t  miss  it.  Why?  Why  should  you 
come  in  ?  What  should  you  say  in  the 
headline  to  make  me  come  in  ? 

Some  of  the  best  advertising  that  I 
think  is  J.  C.  Penney’s  advertising.  Have 
you  looked  at  it  recently?  They  have  head¬ 
lines  that  tell  the  whole  story.  And  they 
don’t  care  how  long  the  headline  is  be¬ 
cause  it’s  very  simple.  That  little  bit  of 
copy  that  he  just  read,  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  is  more  exciting,  more  interest¬ 
ing,  has  more  consumer  benefit  than  .  .  . 
don’t  miss  it!  Don’t  miss  it — is  a  trick  that 
we  use  because  we’re  afraid  to  tell  the 
whole  story  or  we  think  it’s  going  to  be 
too  much  copy. 

I  would  prefer  a  long  headline  that  tells 
the  whole  story.  I  really  would.  And  I 
think  it  would  be  a  better  ad  for  it. 


TEAM  CHIEF:  First  of  all,  the  hammer 
is  a  new  product  on  the  market.  We 
wanted  to  show  exactly  what  its  uses  were. 
That’s  quite  important. 

In  the  headline  we  wanted  to  explain 
exactly  what  it  is  ...  to  arouse  enough 
interest  so  that  you’d  read  on. 

This  is  as  far  as  we  got  in  our  copy: 
“It’s  new.  It’s  newsy,  and  it’s  only  at 
Clark’s.  It’s  the  hammer!  A  tool  designed 
to  cut  short  any  home  work  down  to  size. 
Rubber  grip  handle  and  steel  head  are 
balanced  to  hold  and  hit  every  type  of 
nail  with  the  direct  force.” 

ROSENBLUM:  I  think  this  ad,  which  is 
pretty  good,  lacks  graphic  drama.  You 
quite  haven’t  made  up  your  mind  whether 
the  headline  is  the  most  important  thing, 
the  hammer  is  the  most  important  thing, 
the  copy  is  the  most  important  thing.  So 
therefore,  you  find  yourself  with  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  the  logotype  .  .  .  five 
elements  in  the  ad. 

Now,  let’s  talk  about  the  headline.  “The 
hammer  that  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
every  time.”  No  urgency.  No  sense  of 
excitement.  ‘Come  on  in  and  see  the  ham¬ 
mer  that  does  this.  Come  on  into  Clark’s 
or  somebody  to  see  it.  You’ll  be  surprised. 
You’ll  be  amazed.  You’ll  be  delighted. 
You’ll  be  something.’  See?  The  headline 
.  .  .  that’s  almost  a  ‘label’  headline. 

Now  starting  the  copy  with  ‘it’s  news 
.  .  ,  it’s  newsy’  .  .  .  well  I  want  to  know 
very  quickly.  It’s  new  because  of  this.  It’s 
newsy  because  of  that.  It’s  got  this  in  it. 
It’s  got  that  in  it.  And  I  want  to  know 
that  very,  very  quickly.  So  there’s  a  sense 
of  urgency  missing.  There’s  a  sense  of 
design  that’s  missing  ...  in  this  ad. 

• 

Fewer  secret  keepers 

The  number  of  people  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  who  are  authorized  to  classify 
documents  has  been  reduced  from  5,435  to 
2,233,  according  to  press  officer  Charles 
W.  Bray. 


If  you’re  a  member  of  Inland  Daily 
iVewspaper  Assoeiation,  you’ll  want 
to  tell  your  story  with  advertising  in 
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META  HIRED 
KILLB? 

IN  THE  BATTE 
AGAINST 
POLLUTION 


This  little  bug  is  called  the 
Aphid  Lion.  He’s  been  hired  by  the 
cotton  industry  to  rub  out  insects 
that  feed  on  cotton.  Current 
research  indicates  he  can  do  us  a 
lot  of  good  by  helping  control  a 
major  insect  problem,  thereby 
materially  reducing  the  amount  of 
pesticides  used  on  cotton  crops. 

WE’RE  FIGHTING  FOR 
EFFECTIVE  CONTROL 

Use  of  predators  and  parasites 


in  the  war  against  damaging 
insects  is  only  one  of  the  weapons 
the  cotton  industry  is  using  in  its 
fight  for  safer  and  more  effective 
pesticides.  Other  weapons  include 
use  of  the  sterile-male  boll  weevil 
technique,  diseases  to  reduce 
insect  populations,  selective  sex 
attractants,  cotton  that’s  more 
resistant  to  insects  and  diseases, 
better  cultural  practices,  and  more 
efficient  use  of  chemical  control 
products. 

AND  WEVE  SPENT 
$3,581,019  TO  DO  IT 

More  than  40  separate  research 
projects  in  laboratories  and  fields 
spread  across  1 4  states  are  all 
aimed  at  reducing  the  use  of 
pesticides. 

Cotton  farmers  themselves 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 


these  projects  in  the  past  three 
years.  And  they’re  prepared  to 
keep  on  until  the  battle  is  won. 

COnON  COUNTS. . . 
ACROSS  THE  BOARD 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
steps  the  cotton  industry  is  taking 
to  improve  our  environment.  In 
addition,  the  industry  provides 
jobs  for  1 .6  million  Americans  and 
contributes  substantially  to  a 
balanced  agriculture.  Without 
cotton,  you  might  even  have  to 
give  the  shirt  off  your  back  just  to 
buy  a  towel. 

All  of  these  are  facts  you  should 
know . . .  and  we’ll  be  glad  to  give 
them  to  you.  Write  to  the  National 
Cotton  Council  of  America, 

Dept.  PA,  RO.  60x12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  381 1 2. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  ECOLOGY,  COTON  COUNTS. 


Now  from  UPl— and  DPI  exclusively— 
comes  a  new  concept  in  photo-facsimile 
equipment  using  the  electrostatic 
recording  process. 

UNIFAX-II  delivers  glossy-quality  prints 
on  dry  paper,  in  single  sheets,  stacked  and 
ready  for  inspection.  The  image  formed  is 
as  permanent  as  the  paper  itself. 

No  more  damp,  wrinkled  or  sticky 
prints.  No  “hypo”  no  washing  or 
drying,  no  lamination,  no  smelly  sprays. 
UNIFAX-II  is  fully  automatic,  and  main¬ 
tenance  is  limited  to  once-weekly 
replenishment  of  paper  and  toner. 

No  chemicals  to  change,  no  fumes  to 
discolor  paint,  and  no  messy  deposits 
to  wipe  away. 

UNIFAX-II  is  an  attractive,  compact  100 


per  cent  solid-state  unit  that  operates 
silently. 

No  need  to  hide  it  in  the  wire  room. 

It  can  go  on  or  beside  the  editor’s  desk. 

UPl’s  amazing  new  UNIFAX-II  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  wire  delivery  of  news  photographs, 
maps  and  charts.  And  the  product  of  three 
years  of  research  and  development. 

Reserve  one  for  your  newspaper  now. 

For  details  contact  your  nearest  UPl 
regional  executive  or  UPl’s  Marketing 
Department  in  New  York. 

UPl  today’s  news  ••• 
tomorrow’s  technology 

United  Press  International 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017  (212)  682-0400 


32  investigative 
reporters  at  API 


news-people 


A  group  of  82  newsmen  will  attend  a 
two-week  Seminar  on  Investigative  Re¬ 
porting  beginning  Sunday  (September 
24)  at  the  American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Seminar  members  are: 

James  H.  Ewell,  DaHns  Morning  Sews. 
Cecil  R.  Foister,  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 
Fran  W.  Fry  Jr.,  Franklin  (Pa.) 
Times-Herald. 

Albert  A.  Gore  Jr.,  Sashville  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

Charles  W.  Green,  Denver  Post. 

Richard  H.  Haws,  Lincohi  (Neb.)  .Jour¬ 
nal. 

Robert  J.  Herman,  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times. 

William  F.  Hickey,  Windsor  Star. 

James  H.  Jones  Jr.,  .Arkansas  Gazette. 
Myron  A.  Kautsch,  .Atlanta  Jotirnal. 
John  F.  Kehlor,  lieading  (Pa.)  Eagle. 
William  C.  Knutson,  Appleton  (Wis.) 
I'ost-Crescent. 

Roland  J.  Krekeler,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette. 

Joseph  F.  Krowski,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise. 

Frank  L.  Lombardi.  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record. 

Joyce  C.  McKeever,  Valley  Sews 
IHspatch,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

John  J.  McLoughlin,  .Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union. 

Nancy  .4.  Moore,  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free  Lance-Star. 

Lewis  A.  Morrissey,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Jou  rnal. 

IMward  J.  Mullin,  I*assaic  (N.J.)  Her- 
ald-Setvs. 

Leon  M.  Munday,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal. 

Fred  C.  Odiet,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
Michael  C.  Olesker,  Baltimore  Seics 
.1  merican. 

Henry  W.  Samj)les,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle. 

Ole  Schierbeck,  Polifiken,  Copenhagen. 
Harvey  .4.  Schwartz,  Utica  (N\Y.)  Ob- 
scrcer-lJispatch. 

Stephen  J.  Smith,  Mount  Vernon 
(Ohio)  Sews. 

Richard  W.  Sullivan,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette. 

Elizabeth  L.  Warner,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American.. 

Robert  J.  Wicker,  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Darmstadt. 

John  R.  Williams,  Houston  Post. 
Thomas  D.  Williams,  Hartford  Courant. 


Long  steps  down 
at  SIU;  Rucker 
in  line  for  post 

How'ard  R.  Long,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Carbondale,  stepped  down  Septem¬ 
ber  1  to  devote  his  time  to  teaching  and  to 
continue  as  fiscal  officer  of  the  SIU  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper,  the  Daily  Egyptian. 

Bryce  W.  Rucker,  deputy  director  since 
1970,  has  been  nominated  to  replace  Long 
for  the  1972-73  school  year  by  Phillip  H. 
Olsson,  dean  of  the  SIU  College  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Fine  Arts.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  contingent  upon  approval  of  the 
SIU  board  of  trustees. 

In  announcing  his  decision.  Long,  66, 
said  he  is  within  two  years  of  the  manda¬ 
tory  retii-ement  age  and  “it’s  time  for  me 
to  start  winding  down — I  don’t  want  to  be 
a  lame  duck;  it’s  time  for  the  young  fel¬ 
lows  to  see  what  they  can  do.” 

A  native  Missourian  and  former  pi'ofes- 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Long  has  been  at  SIU  for  19 
years.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper 
Editors  and  served  as  its  secretary- 
treasurer  and  editor  of  its  official  publica¬ 
tion,  Grassroots  Editor,  until  June. 

Rucker,  51,  is  a  native  of  West  Virginia 
and  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  the  master  of 
.science  degree  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Ph.l).  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

He  went  to  SIU  in  1963  after  serving 
on  the  faculties  of  the  Universities  of 
Missouri,  Texas,  and  Southwest  Texas 
State.  He  has  written  three  texts.  Modem 
Journalism,  Reporting  at  its  Best,  and 
The  First  Freedom. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  Jacobs,  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications,  New  Mexico  State  Univer¬ 
sity — new  president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors.  Theodore  Conover,  University  of 
Nevada,  is  president-elect. 

*  *  * 

George  Short,  sports  columnist — named 
sports  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times  to  succeed  Jay  Searcy,  who  moved 
to  the  Sew  York  Times  sports  staff. 

*  *  * 

Joe  P.  Faulkner,  a  former  Setv  York 
Journal- American  rewriteman — to  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Trethewey — named  editor 
of  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining  Journal, 
having  served  as  managing  editor  since 
last  November. 

♦  * 

R.  Keith  Moore — appointed  director  of 
public  relations  and  public  information  at 
Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  R.  Brennan. 


William  Robbins  Lawrence  Fitzpatrick 


Wis.  State  Journal 
appoints  new  editor 

The  retirement  of  Lawrence  H.  Fitzpa¬ 
trick,  executive  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  has  been  announced  by 
Publisher  J.  Martin  Wolman. 

Fitzpatrick,  a  native  of  Superior,  held 
practically  every  newsroom  position  dur¬ 
ing  his  41-year  career  with  the  State 
Journal. 

Wolman  also  announced  that  Managing 
Editor  William  C.  Robbins  will  succeed 
Fitzpatrick  as  director  of  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  staff. 

Fitzpatrick’s  first  job  at  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  was  as  copy  desk  editor,  coming  here 
from  the  Superior  (Mich.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  in  1931.  He  served  as  police,  courts 
and  political  reporter,  and  city  editor.  He 
was  promoted  to  managing  editor  in  1958. 
Since  1960,  Fitzpatrick  has  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  overall  editorial  operation,  be¬ 
coming  executive  editor  in  1967. 

Robbins,  a  native  of  Kenosha,  has  been 
managing  editor  since  1967.  Joining  the 
newspaper  as  a  part-time  sports  writer  in 
1952  while  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  he  advanced  to  general  assig- 
nemnt  reporter,  police  and  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  copy  desk  editor,  political  repor¬ 
ter,  and  to  editorial  page  editor  in  1962. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jerry  Arnold — from  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  Farmers  Branch 
(Tex.)  Seivs-Texan  to  production  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

David  R.  Jones — promoted  to  national 
editor  of  the  Sew  York  Times,  succeeding 
Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.,  who  was  named 
executive  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

... 

Bi:rk  Friedersdorf,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 
for  the  past  seven  years,  has  been  named 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Green¬ 
field  (Ind.)  Daily  Reporter. 

♦  *  ♦ 


Fred  DeVoe — from  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Oakland  Press,  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Mich.,  to  classified  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald 
and  Sews. 
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in  the  news 


James  Lonergan 


William  Rush 


Dennis  Montgomery,  night  editor  of 
the  AP  bureau,  Oklahoma  City — to  cor¬ 
respondent  in  charge  of  new  AP  bureau 
at  Centralia,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Worth  Ward,  former  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  newsman — named  managing 
iditor  of  the  Texas  Star  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine,  supplement  to  Texas  newspapers. 

Jtc  sK 

Chet  Macrorie,  editor  of  the  Navajo 
rimes.  Window  Rock,  N.M.,  has  been 
lamed  to  the  advisory  panel  on  communi- 
;ations  to  the  American  Revolution  Bi¬ 
centennial  Commission. 

«  *  * 


Horvitz  Newspapers 
promotes  executives 

H.  R.  Horvitz  announced  new  appoint¬ 
ments  and  realignments  of  executives  in 
the  Horvitz  Newspaper  organization. 

James  D.  Lonergan,  who  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal, 
will  assume  additional  duties  as  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Lorain  Journal  Co.,  and  assistant 
publisher  of  the  News-Herald  in  Lake 
County. 

William  J.  Rush  will  become  general 
manager  and  vicepresident  of  Troy  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  Times  Record,  begin¬ 
ning  October  1,  1972. 

David  Parton  will  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News-Herald  on  October  1,  in 
charge  of  business  departments  under 
Lonergan. 

Alan  Leslie,  who  has  been  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  will  become  controller  and 
business  manager  of  the  Troy  Publishing 
Co. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Goetzl — from  feature  editor  to  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Portland  (Oregon) 
Journal's  editorial  page  .  .  .  Osmond  (0. 
J.)  Smith — from  copy  editor  to  feature 
editor  .  .  .  John  J.  Pement — from  edi¬ 
torial  page  department  to  newsroom  writ¬ 
ing  staff. 

*  >i>  * 

Judy  Van  Slyke — from  AP  Chicago 
bureau  to  Northwestern  University  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  Lazarus — from  Chicago  Today's 
marketing  columnist  for  the  past  three 
years  to  writing  a  marketing  column  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Dennis  Lehner  —  from  Watertown 
correspondent  of  the  Waterhury  (Conn.) 
American  to  Fort  Pierce  correspondent 
of  the  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times 
. . .  Holly  Fitzsimmons,  education  writer 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
has  left  the  paper  to  travel  .  . .  Lawrence 
Moore,  political  writer  for  the  American, 
to  editorial  writer  for  the  Republican. 

*  *  * 

Duke  Downey,  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  photographer  since  1944,  retired.  For¬ 
merly,  he  worked  for  papers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Nebraska. 

>i<  *  * 

Walter  D.  George — from  composing 
room  foreman  of  the  Hamilton  (0.)  Jour¬ 
nal  News  to  the  same  post  on  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News. 

*  *  * 

Edw.\rd  R.  Zemlock,  a  member  of  the 
Million  Market  Newspapers  sales  staff, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of 
sales. 

4:  ♦ 

William  Saiff  has  retired  as  classified 
advertising  manager  and  office  manager 
of  the  Watertoum  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times 
after  45  years  with  the  paper. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  Paxton — named  publisher  of  the 
Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  associate  editor  since  1957. 

*  *  ♦ 

Marcus  Eliason,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Jerusalem  Post  Daily  staff,  has  been 
appointed  AP  correspondent  for  Jeru¬ 
salem,  succeeding  Michael  Gross,  who 
was  transferred  to  Tel  Aviv. 

«  *  * 

Franklin  S.  Riley — named  public  re¬ 
lations  representative  for  Crouse-Hinds 
Company  in  the  western  states. 


*  *  If 

Roger  Hildenbrand,  an  executive  with 
the  Detroit  News  since  1962,  has  been 
appointed  general  services  manager  of  the 
newspaper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ahmid-Chett  Green— from  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Telegram  to  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  as  columnist  and  special 
events  editor. 

♦  %  ♦ 

Earl  L.  Baxter — promoted  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News  from  pressroom  foreman. 
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The 

thinking 
mans 
column  thafe 
doubly 
rewarding  to 
your  readers! 


Today's  readers  want  more  than  news; 
they  want  ideas!  Your  paper  can  give 
them  "The  Great  Ideas  From  The  Great 
Books"— the  stimulating  column  by 
Dr.  Mortimer  Adler  that's  steadily 
growing  in  popularity. 

Dr.  Adler— author,  lecturer,  TV 
personality— is  Associate  Editor  of  The 
Great  Books  of  the  Western  World 
and  is  doubly  newsworthy  right  now 
because  of  the  newly  published 
edition  of  his  famous  "How  To  Read 
A  Book"— a  best  seller  that  has  been 
widely  hailed  as  a  "living  classic." 

Dr.  Adler's  column  draws  on  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  great 
writers  and  thinkers  of  the  Western 
world  to  provide  penetrating, 
stimulating  answers  to  reader's 
questions— answers  that  are  as  current 
as  today's  news. 

In  addition  to  the  intellectual 
stimulation  of  the  column,  your 
readers  are  rewarded  with  free  sets 
of  The  Great  Books  for  submitting 
questions  answered  in  the  column. 

Awarding  these  valuable  sets  of  the 
54-volume  Great  Books  of  the 
Western  World  not  only  helps 
promote  newspaper  readership— the 
questions  submitted  are  addressed 
to  your  paper,  and  give  you  a 
measurement  of  the  feature's  appeal. 

For  samples  and  information  on  the 
surprisingly  low  cost  of  running 
Dr.  Adler's  column,  write: 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
Robert  C.  Dille,  President 
20  N.  Wacker,  Chicago  (312)  782-1393 
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Rules  code  urged  as  curb 
to  profiting  business  writer 

By  Blaine  K.  McKee 


The  Deputy  Director  of  Enforcement  of 
the  Security  and  Exchange  Commission, 
Stanley  Sporkin,  suggested  in  an  inter¬ 
view  that  each  daily  newspaper  should 
have  specific  guidelines  to  help  prevent 
any  conflict  of  interest  in  reporting  busi¬ 
ness  news. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  Spork- 
in’s  suggestions  was  the  recent  indictment 
of  a  financial  writer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  for  reportedly  using  his 
column  to  tout  stocks  he  had  bought. 

As  a  guide  to  each  newspaper,  Sporkin 
said  the  wire  services.  Associated  Press  or 
United  Press  International,  or  the  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  society.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  might  adopt  a  set  of  standards  as  a 
model  for  each  paper  to  consider. 

The  majority  of  U.  S.  newspapers  do 
not  have  any  formal  guidelines  for  their 
reporters.  Most  do  not  even  see  a  problem 
for  which  a  set  of  rules  would  be  helpful. 

While  admitting  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
misuse  of  business  information  by  busi¬ 
ness  reporters,  Sporkin  said  that  there 
are  indications  of  a  “possible  serious 
problem.”  The  SEC  does  not  conduct  in¬ 
vestigations  of  reporters  routinely,  but 
when  indications  of  questionable  activity 
crop  up  in  other  investigations,  it  does 
check  into  them. 

Adherence  to  a  set  of  guidelines  by  all 
reporters,  Sporkin  feels,  would  give  more 
confidence  to  the  public  that  the  press  is 
not  misusing  any  inside  news  that  it 
might  obtain. 

Government  may  step  in 

If  the  press  does  not  control  this  pos¬ 
sible  conflict  of  interest,  the  government 
might  try  to  do  so,  according  to  another 
official  who  did  not  want  to  be  identified. 
He  said  that  the  government  is  reluctant 
to  set  up  rules  for  the  press  because  of 
the  First  Amendment.  Because  of  this 
amendment  he  said  that  the  press  has 
“fantastic  immunity.” 

In  its  last  session,  however,  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
that  would  have  required  all  reporters  to 
state  publicly  all  of  their  assets.  The  bill, 
however,  did  not  make  it  through  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  SEC 
has  suggested  that  newspapers  should  be 
more  diligent  in  policing  itself.  In  its  1963 
“Report  of  Special  Studies  of  Securities,” 
it  said  that  “the  news  media  and  public 
relations  associations  could  be  far  more 
effective  than  they  have  been  in  imposing 
standards  to  separate  corporate  propa¬ 
ganda  from  news  and  to  control  conflict  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  writers  of  financial 
news.” 

In  its  1963  report,  the  SEC  told  of 


reporters  being  given  allocations  of  shares 
in  “hot  issues,”  those  expected  to  rise  in 
price  immediately.  In  some  cases  the  price 
rose  from  100  per  cent  to  300  per  cent  in 
a  few  days. 

The  study  also  told  of  financial  writer 
for  Time  who,  from  August,  1957  through 
April,  1961,  bought  stocks  of  companies 
about  which  he  or  his  staff  was  preparing 
write-ups.  Soon  after  the  article  ap¬ 
peared,  he  would  sell  the  stock,  usually  at 
a  profit. 

When  Time  learned  of  the  charges,  the 
financial  editor  was  dismissed.  However, 
he  said  that  he  knew  of  no  policy  at  Time 
that  would  have  prohibited  him  from  buy¬ 
ing  stocks  in  companies  to  be  written  up 
in  the  magazine.  Following  his  dismissal. 
Time  distributed  a  written  statement  to 
all  employees:  “It  has  long  been  a  stand¬ 
ing  point  of  policy  that  no  employee  of 
Time,  Inc.,  should  try  to  pi’ofit  by  buying 
or  selling  securities  .  .  .  from  special 
information  that  our  magazine  plans  to 
carry  a  story  or  picture  on  a  company.” 

I..OS  Angeles  Examiner  case 

In  its  suit  filed  in  United  States  District 
Court  on  July  26,  1972,  the  SEC  charged 
.\lex  N.  Campbell  Sr.,  financial  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  with 
buying  stock  in  companies  that  he  was 
soon  to  write  up  in  his  column  and  then 
selling  the  stock  soon  afterwards.  The 
SEC  charged  that  from  August,  1967  to 
July,  1972  in  at  least  78  instances,  he  had 
bought  stock  in  a  company  shortly  before 
a  column  by  him  on  the  company  ap¬ 
peared.  The  SEC  said  that  in  56  of  these 
cases  the  stock  was  bought  between  one 
and  seven  days  before  the  column  ran, 
and  in  at  least  46  of  the  78  cases  the  stock 
was  sold  within  seven  days.  On  these  78 
instances,  the  SEC  charged  that  Campbell 
made  a  profit  of  $23,200. 

In  addition  to  asking  the  court  to  force 
Campbell  to  give  up  all  the  profits  real¬ 
ized,  the  SEC  asked  the  court  for  an  order 
prohibiting  him  from  buying  or  selling 
any  security  when  he  knows  that  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  that  company  will  appear  in  the 
Examiner  or  any  other  publication.  The 
SEC  also  asked  that  Campbell  be  required 
to  disclose  in  any  column  his  transactions 
in  the  security  of  that  company. 

A  survey  done  in  1967  by  the  author  of 
the  two  wire  services  and  121  newspapers 
in  the  country  with  a  circulation  of  100,- 
000  and  more,  found  that  most  newspa¬ 
pers  do  not  have  any  guidelines,  formal  or 
informal,  for  their  reporters  of  business 
news.  Most  seemed  to  rely  on  the  premise 
that  “of  course,  all  newspaper  reporters 
are  honest.” 

Thirty-seven  newspapers  and  two  wire 


ser-vices  answered  the  questionnaire.  The 
results  indicated  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  newspaper  spokesmen 
that  no  problem  existed.  Many  seemed  to 
wonder  even  why  the  question  had  been 
asked.  Some  said  that  the  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  of  their  publications  made  any  such 
conflict  impossible. 

Few  had  written  guidelines 

Only  one  contacted  had  ever  experi¬ 
enced  any  conflict  of  interest  among  its 
reporters.  And  that  case  involved  only  one 
man.  A  few  others  had  heard  of  it  on 
other  papers,  mainly  in  the  large  financial 
centers. 

Only  two  newspapers  of  the  37  that 
replied  had  any  written  guidelines:  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  And  only  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  required  its  reporters  to  divulge 
their  holdings  to  the  business  editor. 

A  follow-up  survey  that  was  recently 
completed  of  the  123  newspapers  with 
100,000  and  more  circulation  found  that 
while  more  newspapers  have  formal 
guidelines  for  their  reporters,  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  39  that  took  part  still  do  not  see 
any  problem  in  the  reporting  of  business 
news. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  strength¬ 
ened  its  policy  to  cover  some  new  areas. 
Its  regulations  now  have  a  ban  on  buying 
of  new  issues,  if  the  offer  to  participate 
may  have  resulted  from  the  person’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Daily  News;  a  ban  on 
special  deals,  such  as  participation  in  a 
company’s  executive  stock-option  plan; 
and  a  ban  on  any  speculation  in  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  also  suggests  that  in-and-out  specu¬ 
lative  trading  should  be  avoided. 

In  the  earlier  policy  at  the  Daily  News, 
it  was  stated  that  reporters  were  to  let 
the  financial  editor  know  of  any  holding  of 
their  own  or  their  wives  in  Chicago  area 
companies  in  the  small-to-medium  range. 
While  this  provision  is  omitted  in  the  new 
rules,  Dick  Griffin,  financial  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  said  that  the  rule  still  ap¬ 
plies. 

In  the  latest  survey  there  were  three 
other  newspapers  with  written  guidelines. 
The  most  specific  were  those  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  Its  regulations 
state:  “It  is  a  violation  of  company  rules 
for  any  staff  member  to  make  or  hold  any 
investment  which  in  anyway  might  pose 
a  conflict  of  interest.”  Robert  J.  Haiman, 
managing  editor,  says  that  “in  practice  it 
means  that  no  staff  member  holds  any 
stock  in  any  local  companies  or  in  any 
national  companies  about  which  a  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  reporter  ever  would  have 
occasion  to  write.”  The  reporters  are 
asked  to  give  a  list  of  any  securities  held, 
but  a  list  of  those  held  by  family  members 
is  not  required. 

Fired  real  estate  writer 

As  evidence  of  enforcement,  Haiman 
said  that  a  real  estate  writer  “was 
severed  from  the  staff  when  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  owned  some  lots  near  a  pro¬ 
posed  center  city  development  site  he  was 
writing  about.” 

Sister  papers  in  Portland,  Ore.,  the 
Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  Journal,  have 
written  policies  about  various  types  of 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


McKee  is  a  professor  in  the  technical  journalism  department, 
Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
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Advocacy  for  or  against 
No-Fault  car  insurance 
isn’t  our  bag. 

Accuracy  is. 

"In  states  with  no- fault  laws,  redress  to  the 
courts  by  injured  parties  is  eliminated." 

As  it  happens,  this  quote  from  one  of  the  wire 
services  is  in  error.  The  fact  is  that  every 
existing  no-fault  plan  does  provide  for  redress 
to  the  courts. 

But  who  can  blame  the  wire  service  for  confusion? 

Every  aspect  of  no- fault  insurance  is  changing  fast. 
Legislation  varies  from  proposal  to  proposal,  from 
state  to  state.  Advocates  vary  from  pro  to  con. 

So  it's  understandable  that  much  of  today's  news 
about  no- fault  is  confusing. 

State  Farm  believes  that  only  by  experimenting  on 
the  state  level  can  we  come  up  with  the  best  answer. 

But  adding  our  opinion  on  no- fault  isn't  our  point. 
Helping  you  understand  all  sides  is. 

Our  Press  Relations  Department  can  keep  you  on  top 
of  today's  changes  in  no- fault  car  insurance.  Phone 
us.  You'll  get  direct,  accurate  facts  from  a  staff 
of  news-trained  working  pros. 

Whatever  the  insurance  subject,  whatever  the 
information  you  want,  just  call  us  collect.  We  figure 
that  a  good  way  to  get  the  facts  is  to  start  at  the 
top,  with  the  world's  largest  car  insurer. 

Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Department  of  Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


July 

linage 


NOTE:  Record  American-Advertiser  ac-  I  ^  laalaa  I  OHIO 

?;r^^r!.?dVa".;::';,;  Linage  Trends— July  I87Z 

(S)  June  18.  1972.  Thereafter  Record 
American  daily  became  Record  Ameri- 

can  t  Herald  Traveler-daily,  and  Ad-  \  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities, 
vertiser  (S)  became  Herald  Traveler  & 


The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Med  a  Records.  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  repr.nted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explic* 
it  permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
Note;  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magaz'ne  approxi¬ 
mate  linage  as  follows: 

•  Parade— 41.275  lines 
f  Family  Weekly— 41 ,2I>4  lines 


Advertiser  Sunday. 

NOTE;  Globe-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage— Herald  Traveler 

Classifications 

eludes  180, 46f  lines. 

Advertiser-S  Last  year  359,775  includes 
94,044  lines. 

Globe-S  Last  year  1,233,333  includes  •‘“Tail 

154,740  lines.  July  - 

Herald  Traveler-S  Last  year  425,299  in-  First  SeV( 

eludes  51,800  lines. 


1972  1971 

(000)  (000) 

Omitted  Omitted 


Dollar  % 
(000)  Change 
Omitted 


July  .  $  149,666  $  129,846  +  19,820  +15.3 

First  Seven  Months  . .  1,134,888  1,014,244  +120,644  +11.9 


■UEFALO,  N.  Y. 


AKRON.  OHIO 


Courier  Epress-m 
"Courier  Express-$ 


Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

July  . 

First  Seven  Months 


8eacon  Journal-e  . 
*8eacon  Journal-S 


2,705,121  2,738,943 
1,392,412  920,129 


News-e  ,, .  2,722,220  2,789,510 


Grand  Total  .  4,097,533  3,459,072 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Beacon  Journal- 
S  This  year  1,392,412  includes  77,554 
lines:  Last  year  920,129  includes  15,500 

lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

tKnickerbocker  News 

Union  Star-e  .  1,314.214  1.428,118 

Times  Union-m  .  1,288,419  1,317,334 

•Times  Union-S  847,443  444.474 

Grand  Total  .  3,450,294  3,412,128 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitutlon-m  .  3,383,284  3,219,404 

Journal-e  .  3,703,071  3,703,803 

Journal  & 

Const:tution-S  .....  1,793,587  1,233,004 

Grand  Total  8,879,942  8,154  213 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — Journal-e  This 

Year  3,703,071  includes  132,249  lines; 

Last  year  3.703.803  includes  143,501 


Grand  Total  4,490,794  4.528,041  General 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage— Courier  Express-  July  . 

s  This  year  1,115,539  includes  19,712  First  Seven  Months  .. 

lines;  Last  year  744,895  includes  24,000 

lines. 

Automotive 

712  lines;  Last  year  2,789,510  includes  t  i 

107.712  lines.  July  . 

First  Seven  Months 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  2,291,270  2,128,917  Financial 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C.  Months 

News-e  .  .  .  1,470,749  1,857,471 

Observer-m  .  2,297,799  2,574,108  a  . 

•Observer-S  920,457  721,547  t-lassihed 


39,549 

314,580 


30,356 

297,620 


35,130  +  4,419 
295,648  +  18,932 


27,911 

265,284 


8,781  — 
64,344  — 


First  Seven  Months  . 


Grand  Total  .  4,889,205  5.155,324 

NOTE:  Observer-m  This  year  2,297,799  in¬ 
cludes  18,105  lines  of  Part  Run  Advertis- 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


721  547  Classified 

— ^ —  July  . 

First  Seven  Months  . . 


Total  Advertising 

July  . 

First  Seven  Months 


82,638 

543,707 


280,444 

2,114,740 


447,558  +  96,149 


239,733  +  40,711  +17.0 
1,854,983  +259,757  +14.0 


ar  3,703,803  includes  143,501  Tribune-m  .  3,994,879  4.004  154 

Tribune-S  .  2,199,914  1,472,734 

Daily  News-e  .  1,555,178  1,437,444 

BALTIMORE  MD  Sun-Times-m  .  2,474,280  2,385,777 

■  ■  ‘Sun-Times-S  .  1,583,809  1,083,817 

irican-s  ..  774,111  419,775  Joday-e  Z?!™ 

rican-e  1,244,497  1,293,821  Today-S  341,599  228,474 


•News-American-S  ..  774,111  419,775 

News-American-e  .  1,244,497  1,293  821 

Sun-m  .  1,384.480  1,325,179 

Sun-e  .  1,877,511  1,912,015 

Sun-S  .  1,421,134  1,192.448 

Grand  Total  .  4,905,935  4,343,238 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Linage — News  American- 
5  This  year  774,111  includes  82,785  lines; 
Last  year  419,775  includes  92,415  lines. 
News  American-e — This  year  1,244,497  in¬ 
cludes  19,200  lines;  Last  year  1,293,821 
includes  9,300  lines. 


BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  2,198,742  2,080  433 
•Advocate-S  .  790,180  487,240 

Grand  Total  .  2,988,942  2,547.893 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,394,173  1,358,178 

•Press-S  .  525.749  388,432 

Grand  Total  . 1,921,922  1,744,410 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,330,187  See  Note 

News-e  .  2,129.559  See  Note 

•News-S  .  1,091.043  See  Note 

Grand  Total  4,550,789  See  Note 

NOTE:  News-e  This  year  2,129,559  includes 
24.271  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
These  newspapers  not  measured  by 
Media  Records  in  July  1971. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Record  American  & 
Herald  Traveler-d 
Herald  Traveler  t 

Advertiser-S  . 

Record  American-d 

Advertiser-S  . 

Globe-e 

Globe-m 

*Globe-S  . 

Herald  Trave'er-m 
Herald  Traveler-S 


.  724,034 

359,795 
I  300,157  1.314,900 
1,738,052  1.722.281 
1,820,495  1,233,333 


Grand  Total  . 12,932,735  11,597,194 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage:  Tribune-m  Th's 
year  3,994,879  includes  1,232,440  lines: 
Last  year  4.004.154  includes  1,185,247 
lines. 

Tribune-S  This  year  2,199,914  includes  518,- 
424  lines:  Last  year  1,472,734  includes 
311,784  lines. 

News-e  This  year  1,555.178  includes  44,710 
lines;  Last  year  1,437,444  includes  14,- 
580  lines. 

Sun-Times-m  This  year  2,474,280  includes 
9,920  I'nes;  Last  year  2,385,777  includes 
97  920  lines. 

Sun-TImes-S  This  year  1.583,809  includes 
519,385  lines;  Last  year  1,083,817  in¬ 
cludes  299,255  I  nes. 

Today-e  This  year  781,074  includes  23.008 

lines;  Last  year  784,594  includes  24,550 

lines. 

Today-S  This  year  341,599  includes  77.840 

lines;  Last  year  228,474  includes  11.520 

lines. 

CINCINNATTI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,525,190  2,544,551 

Enquirer-S  .  1,444.425  1,154,172 

Po't  a  Times-Star-e  .  2,238,027  2,244.950 

Grand  Total  .  4,427,842  5,947,473 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,753,150  2,707,975 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,833,437  1,193,804 

Press-e  .  2,384,222  2,540,949 

Grand  Total  .  4,972,809  4,442,728 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Plain  Dealer-m 
This  year  2,753,150  includes  154,041  lines; 
Last  year  2,707,975  includes  107,404  lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  This  year  1,833.437  in¬ 
cludes  33,849  lines;  Last  year  1,193.804 
includes  41,584  lines. 

Press-e  This  year  2,384.222  includes  291,- 
472  lines;  Last  year  2,540,949  includes 
351.329  lines. 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  .  3,435,847  3,732,344 

News-S  .  1,540,059  1,055,420 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,449,542  3,500,539 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1,731,727  1,118,450 

Grand  Total  . 10,377,175  9,407,153 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — News-m  This  Year 

3,435,847  lines  includes  139.584  lines; 
Last  Year  3,732.344  lines  includes  213,- 
448  lines. 

News-S  This  Year  1,540,059  lines  includes 

54,400  lines;  Last  Year  1,055,420  lines 
includes  4,400  line’. 

Times  Herald-e  This  Year  3,449.542  lines 
includes  144.284  lines;  Last  Year  3,500,- 
539  lines  includes  201,234  lines. 

Times  Herald-S  Th's  Year  1,731,727  lines 
includes  44,340  lines;  Last  Year  1,118,- 
450  lines  includes  54,832  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,247,454  2,347,808 

News-e  .  2,281,473  2,397,492 

•News-S  .  929,587  491,354 

Grand  Total  .  5,478,514  5,454,854 

DENVER.  COLO. 


Rocky  Mt.  News-m  .  .  3,141,013  2,849.108 
•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ..  484,994  444,437 

Post-e  .  3,447,042  3,080.905 

Posts  .  1,741,581  1,089,330 

Grand  Total  .  .  9,074,450  7,485,780 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Post-e  This  Year 
3,447,042  lines  includes  140,775  I'nes; 
Last  Year  3,080,905  lines  includes  140,292 
l.nes. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  729,145  494,513 

Tribune-e  .  1,178,031  1,114,970 

Register-S  .  759,440  534,431 

Grand  Total  .  2,444,434  2,349,914 

NOTE;  Part-run  Linage — Reqister-m  Th's 
Year  729,145  includes  9,300  lines;  Last 
Year  494,513  includes  9,300  lines. 
Tribune-e  This  Year  1,178,031  includes  38.- 
700  linns;  Last  Year  1,114,970  includes 
55,480  lines. 

Register-S  This  Year  759.440  includes  210,- 
148  lines;  Last  Year  534,431  includes 

179,850  lines. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Dispatch-e  . 

Dispatch-S  . 

Citiien-Journal-m 


4,909,348  7,030,220 


2,845,778  2,938,570 
1,994,947  1,289,017 
1,041.844  1,032,440 

5,902,549  5,240,227 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,589,824  1,458,452 

•Free  Press-S  .  459,455  444.133 

News-e  .  2,735,221  2,815,487 

News-S  .  1,480,418  1,154,042 

Grand  Total  ..  .4.445,120  5,892.334 
NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Free  Press-m  Th's 
Year  1,589,824  includes  48,911  lines;  Last 
Year  1,458,452  includes  48.475  lines. 
Free  Press-S  This  Year  459,455  includes 
54,204  lines;  Last  Year  444,133  includes 
45,327  lines. 

News-e  This  Year  2,735,221  includes  311,- 
984  lines;  Last  Year  2,815,487  includes 
328,795  lines. 

News-S  This  Year  1,480.418  includes  194,- 
741  lines;  Last  Year  1,154.042  includes 
118,404  lines. 


Times-e  .  1,334,150  1,334  027 

•Times-News-S  .  740,478  477,244 

Grand  Total  .  2,074,428  1,811,273 

NOTE:  The  News-m  and  the  Times-e  are 
sold  in  optional  combination;  The  lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition,  the  T  mes-e  is 
shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,134,951  3,113,003 

•News-S  .  1,412,479  1,032,805 

News-Sat  .  845,138  781,714 

Grand  Total  .  5,412,548  4,927,522 

NOTE;  Part-run  Linage — News-e  This  year 
3,134,951  includes  81,551  lines;  Last  year 
3,113,003  includes  73,572  lines. 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 


,  ili:?  Journal  Ga«tte-m  1,445.447  1,551,114 

.  ''iZf  SrZ  'iil'IZr  ‘Journal  Gaiette-S  451,983  522,479 

.  News  Sentinel-e  .  1,938,414  1,921,711 

tal  ..  ..  2,4M,434  2,349  914  .  4,054,044  3,995,504 

-run  Linage — Reqister-m  Th  s 

45  includes  9,300  lines;  Last  criDT  vunoTu  tev 

il3  includes  9.300  lines.  WORTH.  TEX. 

is  Year  1,178,031  includes  38.- 

Last  Year  I  114  970  includes  Star-Telegram-m  .  1,908,929  2.030,344 

s.  ■  Star-Telegram-e  .  2,423,077  2,499.278 

his  Year  759,440  includes  210,-  •Star-Telegram-S  .  1,277,502  975,474 

Last  Year  534,431  includes  - - 

es.  Grand  Total  .  5,809,508  5,705,300 
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1972 

1971 

FRESNO. 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

..  1,417,589 

1,450,717 

•Bee-S  . 

793,445 

483,231 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,411,234 

2,133,948 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  . 

..  1,974,040 

2,084,094 

tRecord-S  . 

..  790,412 

528,172 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  2,744,452 

2,414,244 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage  Record-e 

This  year 

I,?7&,0}0  lines  includes  187, 04S  lines; 
Last  year  2,08i,0?4  lines  includes  187,983 
lines. 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,044,410  1,933,982 

•Courant-S  .  1.271,033  941,931 


Grand  Total  .  3,337,443  2,875,913 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Courant-S  This 
year  1,271,033  includes  149,520  lines; 
Last  year  941,931  includes  193,280  lines. 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


Advertiser-m  .  2,544,009  2,453,219 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,415,435  2,437,518 

’Star-Bulletin  & 

Adyertiser-S  .  1,078,382  753,308 


Grand  Total  .  4,257,824  4,044,045 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  3,947,722  4,223,798 

Chronicle-S  .  2,084,823  1,330,123 

Post-m  .  3,742,237  3,789,075 

•Post-S  .  1,574,893  1,048,241 


Grand  Total  ........  1 1,391,475  10,391,237 


NOTE:  Part-run  Linage  Chronicle-e  this 
year  3,947,722  lines  includes  414,449  lines; 
Last  year  4,223,798  lines  includes  518,343 
I  nes. 

Ch'onicle-S  This  year  2,084,823  lines  in¬ 
cludes  141,971  lines;  Last  year  1,330,123 
lines  includes  41.485  lines. 

Post-m  This  year  3,742,237  lines  includes 
250.284  lines;  Last  year  3,789,075  lines 
includes^  314,847  lines. 

Post-S  This  year  1,574,893  lines  includes 
202,170  lines;  Last  year  1.048,241  lines 
includes  124,820  lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


News-e  . 

. ...  2,375,017 

2,255,440 

Star-m  . 

. ...  2,402,344 

2,314,177 

Star-S  . 

. ...  1,495,551 

1,027,131 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  4,272,934 

5,594,948 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Tlmes-Unlon-m  . . . . 

..  2,458,249 

2,454  577 

Tlmes-Unlon-S  .  .. 

....  914,492 

435  920 

Journal-e  . 

....  1,513,819 

1,513,894 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

....  5,088,540 

4.804,393 

KANSAS 

CITY.  MO. 

Tlmes-m  . 

....  2,348,413 

2,294,785 

Star-e  . 

....  1,445,284 

1,478.975 

Star-S  . 

....  1,290,211 

740.403 

Grand  Total  .  5,101,110  4  534,343 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage— Star-e  This  Year 
1,445,284  includes  72,519  lines;  Last  year 
1,478,975  includes  51,544  lines. 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ..  1,541.244  I  412  441 

•Arkansas  Gaiette-S...  541,378  374,882 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  710,458  758453 

t Arkansas  Democrat-S.  294,742  287,092 


Grand  Total  .  3,090,044  2,835.088 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(See  Note)  .  2,440,981  2,344,980 

•Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  885,204  554,924 


Grand  Total  .  3,344,185  2,901,904 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  comb'nat'on;  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Press  Te'egram-e 
Th's  year  2,440,981  includes  333,392  lines; 
Last  year  2,314,980  includes  174,148  lines. 
Independent  Press  Tel.-S  This  year  885,204 
includes  7,720  lines. 


1972  1971 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday-c  .  2,433,972  See  Note 

Newsday-S  .  547,095  See  Note 


Grand  Total .  3,201,047  See  Note 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Newsday-e  This 
year  2,433,972  includes  449,812  lines. 
Newsday-S  this  year  547,095  includes  50,- 
445  lines. 

NOTE:  Comparable  figures  not  available 
for  1971. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,450,117  5,493,540 

Times-S  .  4,004,429  2,949,434 

Herald  Examiner-e  ...  845,180  998,845 

Herald  Examiner-S  ...  350,910  259,399 


Grand  Total  . 117450.834  9,701,458 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Times-m  This  year 
5,450,117  lines  includes  1,114,241  lines; 
Last  year  5,493,540  lines  includes,  1,153,- 
944  lines. 

Times-S  This  year  4,004,429  lines  includes 
1,500,447  lines;  Last  year  2,949,434  lines 
includes  1,154,178  lines. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  871,375  838,032 

tSun-S  .  411,889  323,470 


Grand  Total  .  1,283,244  1,141,502 


MACON,  GA. 

Telepgraph-m  .  1,104,093  1,042,497 

News-e  .  1,120,129  1,025,490 

•News-S  .  409,094  242,449 


Grand  Total  .  2,433,314  2,330,454 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  957,949  904,747 

4New  Hampshire 

News-S  .  388.408  242,187 


Grand  Total  .  1,344,557  1,148,954 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,324,383  See  Note 
Commercial  Appeal-S  1,139,945  See  Note 
Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,784,443  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  5,252,991  See  Note 

NOTE:  Press-Scimitar-e  This  year  1,784,443 
includes  91,244  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
July  1971. 


MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,475,438  4,893,501 

Herald-S  .  2,471,889  1,449.503 

News-e  .  2,175,394  1,944,373 


Grand  Total  .  9,322,721  8,527  377 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Herald-m  This 
year  4,475,438  includes  143,800  lines; 
Last  year  4,893,501  includes  142,374  lines. 

Herald-S  This  year  2,471,889  includes  94,- 
314  lines;  Last  year  1,449,503  includes 
47,891  lines. 

News-e  This  year  2,175,394  includes  50,400 
lines;  Last  year  1,944,373  includes  52,920 
lines. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,499,448  1,380,788 

Journal-e  .  3,080,195  3,024  733 

Journal-S  .  2,004,731  1,332,819 


Grand  Total  .  4,584,394  5.738  340 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage  Sentinel-m  this 
year  1,499,448  includes  18,100  lines;  Last 
year  1.380,788  includes  14,135  lines. 
Journal-e  This  year  3,080,195  includes  18,- 
100  lines;  Last  year  3,024,733  includes 
28,535  lines. 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,933,047  1,953,043 

Tribune-S  .  1,891,493  1,235,375 

Star-e  .  2,894,373  2,927,409 


Grand  Total  .  4,721,133  4,114,027 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Tr  bune-S  this 

year  1,891,493  includes  41,208  lines;  Last 
year  1,235,375  includes  14,294  lines. 

Star-e  This  year  2,894,373  includes  518,702 
lines;  Last  year  2,927,409  includes  490,- 
451  lines. 

Tribune-m  This  year  1,933,047  includes  39,- 
774  lines. 
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1972 

1971 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . . 

.  1,303,951 

1,178,733 

•Bee-S  . 

.  398,474 

247,271 

Grand 

Total  .  1,702,425 

1,444,004 

NOTE: 

Bee-e  published  5  days 

a  week 

only. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  . 

.  1,103,295 

970,503 

Star-m  , 

.  1,101,711 

1,022,199 

tStar-S 

.  412,491 

274,057 

Grand 

Total  . 2,417,497 

2,248,759 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,122,544  See  Note 

Tennessean-m  .  2,094,072  See  Note 

Tennessean-S  .  844,474  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  5,085,290  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  July  1971. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,090,582  See  Note 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,487,335  See  Note 

States  S  Item-e  .  1 ,894,058  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  4,473,975  See  Note 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage  times  Picayune-S 
This  year  1,487,335  includes  84,720  lines. 
States  S  Item-e  This  year  1,894,058  in¬ 
cludes  1 1,584  lines. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  July  1971. 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  2,378,215  2,494,795 

Times-S  .  2,902,328  1,987,743 

News-m  .  1,871,175  2  057  204 

News-S  .  1,953,843  1,494,894 

Post-e  .  848,787  929,188 


Grand  Total  .  9  974,348  8,947,844 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage  times-S  This  year 
2,902,328  includes  323,327  I'nes;  Last 
year  1,987,743  includes  107,434  lines. 

News-m  This  year  1,871,175  includes  471,401 
lines;  Last  year  2,057,204  includes  815,- 
448  lines. 

News-S  This  year  1,953,843  includes  1,214,- 
394  lines;  Last  year  1,494,894  includes 
973,209  lines. 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star  Ledger-m  .  2,000,854  2,021,254 

•Star  Ledger-S  .  1,381,798  972,942 

News-e  .  487,459  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  4,070.111  2,994,214 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage  Star  Ledger-m 
This  year  2,000,854  includes  24.193  lines; 
Last  year  2,021,254  includes  24,359  lines. 
Star  Ledger-S  This  year  1,381,798  includes 

11.400  lines;  Last  year  972,942  includes 

13.400  lines. 

NOTE:  News  did  not  publish  July  I 
through  July  31,  1971  due  to  strike  con¬ 
ditions. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e  .  1,044,399  1,093,051 

tGazette-S  .  344,982  294,418 


Grand  Total  .  1,431,381  1,389,449 


1972  1971 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,417,442  2,430,494 

•Bulletin-S  .  1,195,881  815,488 

Inquirer-m  .  1,924,248  1,858,814 

Inquirer-S  .  2,172,481  1,413,540 

News-e  .  944,554  978,248 


Grand  Total  .  8,474,808  7,497,008 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Bulletin-e  This 
year  2,417,442  includes  574,739  lines;  Last 
year  2,430,494  includes  727,054  lines. 

Bulletin-S  This  year  .1,195,881  includes  444,- 
004  lines;  Last  year  815,488  includes  285,- 
445  lines. 

Inquirer-m  This  year  1,924,248  includes 
255,814  lines;  Last  year  1,858,814  includes 
242,979  lines. 

Inquirer-S  This  year  2,172.481  includes 
443,120  lines;  Last  year  1,413,540  includes 
355,195  lines. 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,944,834  3,494,407 

Republic-S  .  1,491,498  1,038,554 

Gazette-e  .  3,820,271  3,434,119 


Grand  Total  .  9,458,803  8,391,082 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  &  Sun-Tel.-m  810,135  See  Note 

Press-e  .  1,484,250  See  Note 

•Press-S  .  1,454,211  See  Note 


Grand  Total  .  3,948,594  See  Note 

NOTE:  Newspapers  did  not  publish  July 
I  through  July  31,  1971  due  to  strike 
conditions. 


PONTIAC.  MICH. 


Oakland  Press-e 

.  1,449,814 

1,499,994 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  1. 

Bulletin-e  . 

.  1,487,525 

1,544,094 

Journal-m  . 

.  1,433,841 

1,445,954 

Journal-S  . 

.  1,033,380 

484,584 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  4,154,744 

3,714  432 

NOTE:  Part-run 

Linage — Bulletin-e  This 

year  1,487,525  includes  72,000  I'nes. 
Journal-S  Last  year  484,584  includes  19,. 
200  lines. 


QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,205,190  1,147.155 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — This  year  1,205,- 
190  includes  27,094  lines;  Last  year  I,- 
147,155  includes  35,918  lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 


Times-m  .  1,348,354  1,344  923 

•Times-S  .  454,351  323,450 

World-News-e  .  1,389,540  1,284,244 


Grand  Total  .  3,194,245  2,954,417 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,447,429  1,538,512 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  1,108,451  818,454 

Times-Union-e  .  1,814,807  1,789,297 


Grand  Total  .  4,570,887  4,144,443 


NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Democrat  S 

Chronicle-S  This  year  1,108,451  includes 
4,800  lines;  Last  year  818,454  includes 
13,455  lines. 

Democrat  S  Chron'cle-m  This  year  1,447,- 
429  includes  11,305  lines. 


ORANGE  COUNTY 
(SANTA  ANA)  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ..  3,455,833  3,485,903 
fReglster-S  .  1,272,147  889,000 


Grand  Total  .  4,928,000  4,374,903 

NOTE:  Register-e  &  Register-m  sold  in 
combination;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Register-e  is  shown. 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,422,322  2,442,382 

•Sentinel-S  .  1,220,598  788,782 

Star-e  .  2,442,740  2,438,329 


Grand  Total  .  4,305,480  5,889,493 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Sentinel-m  This 
year  2,422,322  includes  334,701  I'nes; 
Last  year  2,442,382  includes  380,853  lines. 

Sentinel-S  This  year  1,220,598  includes 
194,970  lines;  Last  year  788,782  includes 
124,323  lines. 

Star-e  This  year  2,442,740  includes  254,143 
lines;  Last  year  2,438,329  includes  282,- 
474  lines. 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,321,449  2,440,842 

•Bee-S  .  978,143  594,214 

Union-m  .  1,392,909  1,505,447 

tUnion-S  .  327,447  247,079 


Grand  Total  .  5,020,388  4,809,804 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,249,797  1,248,442 
Globe-Democrat-wk-end  444,542  474,505 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,043,774  2,233,009 

•Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,853,171  1,279,948 


Grand  Total  .  5,811,284  5,254,124 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage  Globe-Democrat-m 
This  year  1,249,797  includes  171,227  lines; 
Last  year  1,248,442  includes  180,319  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-we  This  year  444,542  in¬ 
cludes  11,305  lines;  Last  year  474,505 
includes  7,440  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-e  This  year  2,043,774  includes 
147,901  lines;  Last  year  2,233,009  in¬ 
cludes  142,928  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 
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1972  1971 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,041,444  1,883,441 

Times-m  .  3,274,855  3,314,443 

•Times-S  .  1,491,973  1,079,252 

Grand  Total  .  4,830,272  4,277,354 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage  Times-m  This  year 

3,274.855  includes  481,220  lines;  Last 
year  3,314,443  includes  451,417  lines. 
Times-S  This  year  1,491,973  includes  255,- 
093  lines;  Last  year  1,079,252  includes 
179,527  lines. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,453,527  2,392,134 

•Tr.bune-S  .  893,334  441,942 

Deseret  News-e  .  2,587,347  2,239,789 

Grand  Total  .  4,134,230  5,293,885 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

E«press-m  .  1,944,485  2,305,329 

tE»press-News-S  .  997,043  748,943 

Express-News-sat  .  417,045  384,828 

News-e  .  1,828,111  2,084,845 

Light-e  .  2,245,147  2,370,484 

•Lght-S  .  1,183,841  814,200 

Light-sat .  347,807  223,937 

Grand  Total  .  8,983,719  8,934,784 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  2,195,548  See  Note 

*Sun-Telegram-S  .  434,974  See  Note 

Grand  Total  .  2.830,542  See  Note 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage  Sun-m  This  year 
2,195,548  lines  includes  52,882  lines. 

Sun-S  This  year  434,974  lines  includes  18.- 
040  lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold  in 
combination;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
S'jn-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  July  1971. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,587,440  2,557,495 

•Union-S  .  1,423,834  1,031,304 

Tribune-e  .  3,199,501  3,095,577 

Grand  Total  .  7,210,977  4,484,574 


1972  1971 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,958,243  1,999,107 

Examiner-e  .  1,975,030  2,015,155 

Exam.ner  & 

Chronicle-S  .  1,041,549  734,070 

Grand  Total  .  4,974.842  4,750,332 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,184,987  3,974,084 

News-e  .  3,973,450  3,893,302 

•Mercury-News-S  .  1,457,940  943,924 

Grand  Total  .  9,418,577  8,811  314 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Mercury-m  This 
year  4,184,987  lines  includes  184,310 

lines;  Last  year  3,974,084  lines  includes 

185.701  lines. 

News-e  This  year  3,973,450  lines  includes 

184,310  lines;  Last  year  3,893,302  lines 
includes  185,701  lines. 

SAN  JUAN.  P.  R. 

Star-m  .  1,240,758  1,024,939 

Star-S  .  328,152  184,440 

Grand  Total  .  1.588.910  1,211,579 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  .  1 ,449,423  See  Note 

Post-Intelligencer-S  .  ..  501,990  See  Note 

Grand  Total  .  1,951,413  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  July  1971. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,242,138  1,255,550 

Times-m  .  1,781.419  1,724.480 

Times-S  .  852,824  574,044 

Grand  Total  .  3,874,583  3,554,294 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,440,305  1,584,234 

Tribune-S  .  428,527  450,917 

Grand  Total  .  2,248,832  2,035,153 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  1,044,952  1,111.354 

*Spokesman-Rieview-S  452,447  454.444 

Chronicle-e  .  1,173,405  1.180,904 

Grand  Total  .  2,893,004  2,748,924 


1972  1971 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,774,041  1,773,494 

*Herald-American-S  ...  823,305  548,542 

Post  Standard-m  .  808,574  831,410 

Grand  Total  .  3,407,920  3,173,448 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Herald  Journal-e 
This  year  1,774,041  includes  22,204  lines; 
Last  year  1,773,494  includes  20,371  l.nes. 
Herald-American-S  Th  s  year  823,305  in¬ 
cludes  13,834  lines;  Last  year  548,542 
includes  14,473  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  This  year  808,574  includes 
14,401  lines;  Last  year  831,410  includes 
17,310  lines. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,497,882  See  Note 

News-Tribune-S  .  447,701  See  Note 

Grand  Total  .  2,345,583  See  Note 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Media  Records 
in  July  1971. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,253,422  1,143,849 

Democrat-S  .  519,790  349,840 

Grand  Total  .  1,773,412  1,533,729 

NOTE:  Democrat-e  This  year  1,253,422 
includes  18,105  lines. 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,888,837  2,905,834 

Tribune-S  .  1,141,010  751,220 

Times-e  .  1,984,030  1,822,380 

Grand  Total  .  4,015,877  5.479.434 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Tribune-m  This 
year  2,888,837  includes  224.984  lines; 
Last  year  2,905,834  includes  185,457  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  551,282  430,085 

Blade-e  .  1,978,502  2,233,394 

Blade-S  .  1,043,245  781,758 

Grand  Total  .  3,573,029  3,445,237 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  1,180,901  1,108,157 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  . . .  995,005  494,898 

Trentonian-m  .  1,054,040  973,298 

Grand  Total  .  3,229,944  2,778,353 


NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

Times  Advertiser-S  This  year  995,005  in¬ 
cludes  18,785  lines  or  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  .  378,453  1,121,490 

Post-m  .  4,139,303  4,272,442 

*Post-S  .  1,849,090  1,415,454 

Star-e  .  1,843.442 

Star-S  .  714,332 

Star  ft  News-e  .  2,124,541  . 

Star  ft  News-S  .  921,205  . 

Grand  Total  .  9,412,412  9,347,582 

NOTE:  News-e  ceased  publication  July 
12,  1972;  Star  (evening  and  Sunday)  be¬ 
came  "Star-News"  effective  July  13, 
1972. 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Star-e  Last  year 
714,332  includes  15,495  lines. 

Star  ft  News-S  This  year  421,205  includes 
18,785  lines. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,209,810  1,248.239 

tRepublican-S  .  493,975  528.582 

Grand  Total  .  1,903  785  1,794,821 

NOTE:  _  American-e  and  Republican-m, 
sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  Ameri¬ 
can-e  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,424,122  2,548,419 

Times-e  .  2,047,357  2,120.479 

•Post-Times-S  .  1,102,845  780,029 

Grand  Total  .  5,484,344  5,449,127 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

WHITE  PLAINS.  N.  Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  1,311.122  1,273.851 


Newspaper  Week 
promotion  kits 
available  for  $2 

Packets  of  editorial  and  promotional 
material  for  Newspaper  Week  ’72  are 
being  shipped  to  regional  and  state  press 
associations  for  redistribution  to  more 
than  5,000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

This  year,  and  since  1939,  production 
and  financing  of  the  annual  Newspaper 
Week  material  has  been  a  project  of 
Newspaper  Association  Managers  Inc. 
The  Newspaper  Week  Committee  was 
headed  by  William  J.  Oertel,  executive 
director  of  Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
with  John  F.  Blatt,  retired  promotion 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  as  coordinator. 

Newspaper  Week  packets  are  normally 
sent  by  the  state  associations  to  their 
publisher-member's.  Packets  are  available 
to  all  newspaper  executives  and  others  at 
$2  each  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  handling  and  postage.  Address  re¬ 
quests  to  Newspaper  Week  ’72,  P.O.  Box 
1067,  Travares,  Fla.  32778. 

The  1972  packet  contains  more  than  a 
dozen  items,  including  two  editorial  car¬ 
toons,  two  display  ads,  editorial  features, 
mini-editorials  and  ideas  for  local  de¬ 
velopment. 


Far  more  matei'ial  is  being  supplied, 
Oertel  explained,  than  any  one  newspaper 
will  be  able  to  use  in  one  week,  but  it  was 


planned  for  use  in  succeeding  weeks  as 
well.  Its  purpose;  To  explain  the  role  of  a 
free  press  in  a  free  society. 
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Games  copy  editors  play 
on  headline  writers 


By  Robert  J.  Evans 

Suburban  editor, 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 

Twice  upon  a  time  I  worked  for  news¬ 
papers  which  allowed  headlines  beginning 
with  verbs. 

How  easy  they  were  to  write — and  how 
little  they  said! 

The  main  trouble  with  verb  headlines  is 
that  they’re  a  difficult  habit  to  break;  but 
difficult  as  it  was  to  break  the  habit  when 
I  joined  the  copy  desk  of  a  newspaper 
which  was  far  more  demanding  of  the 
copy  editor-headline  writer,  the  “new 
method’’  of  telling  the  story  in  the  head 
made  the  work  more  satisfying. 

It  also  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  look 
and  laugh  occasionally  at  the  headlines  in 
otter  newspapers  and  play  a  little  game 
with  them — the  game  of  “answering”  the 
imperatives  written  in  headline  form. 

It’s  something  to  do  when  there’s  a  lull 
on  the  copy  desk;  I  commend  the  practice 
for  the  sake  of  therapeutic  relaxation. 

Try  it  yourself;  you’ll  like  it — until  you 
get  so  engrossed  that  the  slot  man  looks 
over  at  you  and  say:  “What  the  hell’re 
you  doing,  Jones?  W’e’ve  got  work  to  do!” 

And,  when  he  adds  “Shoot  the  copy,” 
don’t  answer:  “I  would  if  I  had  a  gun.” 

Here  are  some  I  gathered  (and 
“played”  with) : 


Propose 
Theory  On 
Enigma 

(You  give  me  the 
enigma,  Vll  try  it.) 


Plan  Parade 
On  Halloween 

(I  think  it  tvoiild  he 

better  if  it  were 

planned  before  Halloween.) 


Nab  Youths 
For  Stealing 
Motorcycles 

(Vm  not  sure  /  could 
even  catch  them.) 


Find  Man  Guilty  Of 
Robbery,  Assault 

(I  can*t;  I  wasn’t  on  the 
jury — and  therefore  don’t 
know  the  facts.) 

Confirm, 

Promote 
Gen.  Mier 

(This  is  beyond 
my  province.) 

Bomb 

Strategic 

Bridge 

(I  did  in  World  War  //;  let 
someone  else  do  the  dirty  tvork 
now.) 

Launch 
First  Of 
TV  Series 

(Would  that  I  could,  then  / 
might  make  a  lot  of  money  and 
get  out  of  the  city  room.) 


WE  HAVE  A  DATE 
IN  CHILE 

XXVIII  Annual  Meeting 

INTER  AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Santiago,  Chile 
October  9-13,  1972 


Chile  is  in  the  throes  of  change.  It  has  a  Marx¬ 
ist  government  which  claims  it  can  establish 
socialism  while  maintaining  democratic  free¬ 
doms.  They  call  it  la  via  chilena,  the  Chilean 
way.  The  independent  newspapers  can  still 
publish  what  they  please,  but  they  are  under 
severe  pressure.  That  is  why  we  are  meeting  in 
Santiago.  That  is  why  your  presence  and  sup¬ 
port  are  needed.  If  you  are  not  an  lAPA  mem¬ 
ber,  sign  up  now.  Join  us  in  Chile. 


INTER  AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
141  N.  E.  Third  Avenue,  Miami,  Pla.  33132 
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Most  circulation  problems 
have  been  bcked  in  Austin 


In  January  of  1970  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
Amcrican-Stntcsman  faced  a  host  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  circulation. 

Carrier  shortage. 

Low  morale  in  the  entire  department. 

Delinquent  collections. 

Distributor  shortage. 

Big  turnover  in  personnel. 

Lots  of  complaints  from  customers. 

And  worse!  Low  profits  for  the  carri¬ 
ers. 

“Then,”  Boh  Easter,  circulation  manag¬ 
er  for  the  American-Statesman  said,  “we 
started  listening  to  our  carriers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.” 

Bob  decided  the  answer  was,  “If  you 
have  problems  collecting  the  money,  just 
up  the  price  of  the  product.” 

Crazy  idea!  But  it  worked  .  .  .  along 
with  some  other  things. 

That  same  month,  January,  1970,  the 
.\merican-Statesman  upped  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  the  paper  .30  cents. 

That  worked  so  well  Bob  decided  in 
April  that  year  on  an  advanced  collections 
scheme  to  collect  from  subscribers  before 
they  even  got  their  papers. 

Xow  riding  a  new  wave  of  success  he 
upped  the  monthly  subscription  price  by 
another  45  cents.  That’s  the  second  price 
increase  in  nine  months,  and  success 
again! 

In  October  he  initiated  a  bonus  program 
for  carriers  which  paid  them  9  cents  per 
customer  if  they  turned  in  their  collec¬ 
tions  by  the  5th  of  the  month. 

Dinner  with  Wayne 

.\11  this  in  addition  to  promotions  such 
as  dinner  in  Chicago  with  John  Wayne, 
who  then  escorted  the  winning  carrier  to 
the  premier  of  one  of  the  Duke’s  new 
movies,  or  an  all  expense  paid  trip  to  Six 
Flags  Over  Texas,  or  a  whole  side  of  beef 
for  the  carrier’s  family,  or  .  .  .  well,  you 
get  the  point. 

Promotions  for  distributors,  too,  took  a 
new  turn.  ' 


Keep  Up-to-Dafe  with 

AUSTRALIA'S 

'•ap’dly  expanding  marketing,  advertising,  publishing 
and  q'^aphic  arts  opportunites.  Read 

ADVERTISING  NEWS 

Published  averv  second  Friday 


The  addition  of  group  insurance,  disa¬ 
bility  insurance,  life  insurance,  a  day  off 
each  week,  plus  an  increase  in  the  percent¬ 
age  profit  upped  morale  and  cut  turnov¬ 
er. 

Also,  the  distributors’  wives  were 
brought  in  on  promotion  ideas.  Prizes 
were  offered  for  the  wives  and  special 
reports  were  sent  to  the  wives  on  how 
hubby  was  faring  in  subscription  contests. 

A  good  example  was  a  shopning  snree 
won  by  one  distributor,  whose  wife  collect¬ 
ed  $450  worth  of  meat  in  only  90  seconds. 

Minimal  expense 

How  much  extra  does  all  this  cost  the 
l)aper  per  subscription? 

Well,  in  fact,  the  cost  per  subscription 
was  divided  in  half  to  $1.2.-i.  Unbelievable! 
But  it’s  true. 

The  good  things  that  resulted  read  as 
follows: 

A  waiting  list  of  boys  wanting  to  be 
carriers  that  you  wouldn’t  believe. 

..\lmost  total  collections  each  month. 

Fewer  complaints  about  service  of  car¬ 
riers. 

Far  less  turnover  among  carriers.  (The 
local  savings  and  loan  association  han¬ 
dling  the  bonus  program  is  writing  checks 
for  as  much  as  $200  after  boys  finally  do 
leave.) 

Lots  more  profits  for  carriers. 

Distributors,  too,  are  sticking  around 
longer  and  making  more. 

The  fastest  growing  circulation  list  in 
the  state  of  Texas.  (7,800  during  the  past 
year  on  the  Sunday  Amcrican-Statesman 
alone.) 

All  at  less  cost  to  the  new.spaper. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  how  effec¬ 
tive  the  new  programs  are,  take  a  look  at 
the  awards  over  the  last  three  years. 

Industry  recognition 

In  1970  the  American-Statesman  won 
second  place  in  promotion  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association 
fete. 

In  1971  the  American-Statesman  won 
two  first  place  Editor  &  Publisher  awards. 

And  this  year  the  newspaper  won  an¬ 
other  second  at  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  convention  in 
Los  .4ngeles. 

What  does  Bob  think  is  the  key  to  all 
this  success? 

1.  “It  has  been  a  team  effort.  Without 


!  ADVERTISING  NEWS 
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help  from  everyone  in  the  newspaper 
plant,  we  couldn  t  have  done  anything.” 

2.  “We  are  lucky  to  have  a  publisher 
who  was  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  our 
crazy  schemes.” 

The  future? 

“We  haven’t  got  the  circulation  problem 
licked  completely,”  Bob  cautions.  “Now  we 
have  to  find  out  how  to  cut  the  carriers’ 
time  in  collections.  But  we  are  working  on 
that  one.” 

“You  see,  we  asked  our  carriers  what 
their  one  most  pressing  complaint  is,  and 
that  turned  out  to  be  collection  time.” 

From  the  looks  of  the  past  three  years, 
the  answer  shouldn’t  be  too  far  away. 

• 

$60,000  settlement 
awarded  in  suit 
against  Cleveland  P-D 

A  West  Virginia  family  was  awarded 
$60,000  by  a  U.S.  District  Court  jury  in  a 
lawsuit  stemming  from  an  article  in  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  Sunday 
Magazine. 

The  jury  found  that  the  Forest 
City  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  magazine,  and  former  Plain  Dealer 
reporter  Joseph  Eszterhas  and  photogra¬ 
pher  Richard  T.  Conway  had  unduly  pub¬ 
licized  the  family  after  the  father,  Melvin 

A.  Cantrell,  was  killed  December  15,  1967, 
in  the  Silver  Bridge  collapse. 

The  family  sought  $1  million  for  libel 
and  invasion  of  privacy,  but  Judge  Robert 

B.  Krupansky  dismissed  the  libel  charge 
at  the  outset  of  the  two-day  trial. 

The  widow,  Margaret  Mae  Cantrell  of 
Gallipolis  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  testified  that 
Eszterhas  and  Conway  interviewed  and 
photographed  the  children  at  the  farm¬ 
house  without  consent  while  she  was 
away.  It  was  claimed  that  the  article  pub¬ 
lished  .-Lugust  4,  1968  held  the  widow  and 
seven  children  up  to  ridicule,  portraying 
them  as  living  in  a  shack  with  dirty 
floors.  Two  children  testified  they  had  not 
objected  to  being  photographed  or  inter¬ 
viewed.  The  widow  was  awarded  $45,000 
and  a  sixteen-year  old  son,  William  Da¬ 
vid,  $15,000.  The  publishing  company 
plans  to  appeal  the  verdict. 

Eszterhas  did  not  attend  the  trial.  He 
was  dismissed  by  the  Plain  Dealer  a  year 
ago  because  of  a  magazine  article  critical 
of  the  newspaper.  An  arbitrator  upheld 
the  firing. 


Top  Alabama  papers 

Four  Alabama  newspapers  won  top  rat¬ 
ings  for  excellence  in  the  annual  Better 
Newspaper  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association. 

The  Opelika-Aubum  Daily  News,  the 
Baldwin  Times,  the  Birmingham  News 
and  the  Jacksonville  News  were  cited  for 
being  outstanding  in  all  aspects  of  news 
coverage,  advertising  enterprise,  typo¬ 
graphical  appearance  and  production. 

The  publishers  were  presented  gold 
plaques  at  the  annual  awards  breakfast  at 
the  Press  Association  meeting. 
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Business  writers 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


conflict  including  reporting  of  business 
news. 

The  Oregon  Journal  policy  states:  “No 
staff  member  should  buy  or  sell  a  security 
on  the  basis  of  advance  news  received  in 
his  cai)acity  as  an  employe  of  the  Journal. 
Purchases  or  sales  of  securities  should  not 
be  made  until  the  news  of  the  moment  has 
become  available  to  the  general  public. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case 
of  Pacific  Northwest  securities  where  we 
may  have  access  at  times  to  advance  and 
confidential  news.”  J.  Richard  Nokes, 
managing  editor  of  the  Oregonian,  writes 
that  “possible  conflict  of  interest,  includ¬ 
ing  purchases  of  secuidties  by  reporters 
and  editors,  have  been  a  matter  of  active 
concern  at  this  office  during  the  last  two 
years.”  The  rule  at  the  Oregonian  states: 
“No  one  should  write  concerning  or  deter¬ 
mine  the  i)lay  of  news  of  a  security 
(stock,  bond,  mutual  share,  etc.)  which  he 
owns  or  is  in  the  process  of  buying.”  It 
also  lerjuires  that  “persons  writing  or  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  determining  the 
I)lay  of  financial  news  should  make  quar¬ 
terly  reports  to  the  publisher  of  changes 
in  their  ownership  of  securities.” 

In  1971  the  Los  Angeles  Times  also 
instituted  a  .set  of  formal  rules  in  a  mem¬ 
orandum  from  Nick  B.  Williams,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  editor,  to  his  staff. 

The  ])olicy  warns  again.st  trading  in 
small  companies  with  a  thin  stock  issue 
even  after  an  article  has  appeared  in  the 
paper.  Purchases  in  such  a  company,  even 
a  week  or  more  after  a  story  would  be 
“highly  questionable.”  On  the  other  hand, 
“selling  of  General  Motors,  the  day  after 
a  widely  reported  item  would  not  violate 
any  ethics.”  The  policy  at  the  Times  does 
not  require  disclosure  of  holdings  by  the 
reporters. 

Informal  policies 

Many  other  newspapers  have  informal 
guidelines  that  are  not  written  out.  Thom¬ 
as  E.  Mullaney,  financial-business  editor 
at  the  New  York  Times,  writes,  “We  do 
not  feel  we  should  deny  the  staff  the 
opportunity  to  invest  in  the  securities 
markets,  but  we  forbid  our  reporters  and 
editors  from  buying  stocks  in  companies 
they  cover.”  He  adds,  “In  addition  to  in¬ 
forming  them  that  they  must  not  invest  in 
companies  they  cover,  the  staff  is  told  that 
it  must  avoid  excessive  speculation  in  any 
stock  and  not  accept  the  first  opportunity 
to  buy  new  issues  when  they  first  come 
on  the  market.”  Mullaney  says  that  the 
Times  “has  had  no  instances  of  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  these  rules.” 

B.  C.  Bradlee,  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  says  that  his  paper  has 
no  written  rules,  but  that  reporters  are 
told  they  are  not  allowed  to  write  stories 
about  companies  in  which  they  own  stock. 
A  list  of  Bradlee’s  securities  and  those  of 
the  business  editor  are  on  file  at  the  pa- 
jier,  but  the  reporters  are  not  required  to 
list  theirs. 

The  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Exami¬ 
ner  Ed  J.  Dooley,  says  that  his  paper  has 
“not  found  it  necessary  or  advisable  at 
this  point  to  write  any  formal  rules  of 


guidelines  in  this  matter.”  He  adds  that 
he  knows  of  “no  instances  in  the  years  I 
have  been  in  this  kind  of  reporting  in  San 
Francisco  where  this  has  been  a  problem 
on  the  Examiner  or  on  any  others.” 
Dooley,  however,  does  “keep  a  reasonable 
clo.se  check  on  stories  of  this  kind,”  and  he 
says  “such  a  thing  would  be  immediately 
noticed.” 

Uses  honor  system 

The  Houston  Post  operates  on  the  honor 
system.  W.  Gerald  Egger,  business  editor 
for  the  paper,  points  out,  “There  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  attempts  to 
corrupt  business  writers  and  editors.”  The 
honor  system,  he  says,  “has  worked  well 
at  the  Post  through  some  pretty  sticky 
stories — Billie  Sol  Estes,  Texas  Gulf  Sul¬ 
phur,  and  Westece.”  Egger  says  that  only 
one  of  the  business  editors  at  the  Post 
owns  any  securities. 

William  B.  Clark,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Tribune,  opposes  a 
written  set  of  rules  regarding  investments 
of  financial  news  reporters.  He  does  not 
“believe  a  set  of  rules  would  deter  a  re- 
l)orter  who  wished  to  use  information  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  course  of  his  work  for  his 
own  selfish  interests.”  He  says,  “It  is  up 
to  the  editor  to  know  his  men  well  enough 
to  sense  this  potential  in  any  of  them.” 

The  majority  of  the  papers  have  no 
written  lules  or  no  informal  rules.  The 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  a  paper  with 
a  circulation  of  more  than  200,000  sees 
absolutely  no  need  for  any  rules.  This 
assi.stant,  who  did  not  want  to  be  iden¬ 
tified,  feels  that  all  that  is  needed,  is  “good 
judgment  and  good  sense.”  He  adds  that 
“no  person  should  be  denied  the  right  to 
invest  in  stocks  of  his  choice  simply  be¬ 
cause  be  is  a  reporter.”  He  would  have  no 
lestiictions  of  any  kind,  including  the 
right  of  the  reporter  to  buy  and  sell 
stocks  of  companies  he  is  writing  about. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  also  has  no 
written  rules.  Brady  Black,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  the  Enguirer,  went  over  the 
questionnaire  with  his  business-finance  ed¬ 
itor  and  his  two-man  staff  as  well  as  some 
local  brokers,  and  Black  reports  that  they 
“came  uj)  with  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
about.” 

Interested  only  in  stories 

Taking  up  vigorously  the  side  of  the 
reporter  is  Ben  B.  Schifman,  financial 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Schifman 
says,  “The  large  percentage  of  business 
writers  are  interested  only  in  the  story 
and  not  trying  to  scalp  a  few  bucks.”  He 
adds,  “Moreover  the  reporters  I  know 
don’t  have  enough  money  to  play  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

A  set  of  guidelines  as  suggested  by 
Sporkin  would  be  helpful.  While  many 
l)apers  have  their  own  regulations,  they 
differ  in  many  important  respects.  Some 
lack  enough  specific  rules.  Others  have  no 
means  of  enforcement.  Having  a  set  of 
rules  as  a  model  would  insure  that  all  of 
the  important  aspects  would  be  covered. 

As  Clark  points  out,  a  set  of  rules  alone 
would  not  protect  against  the  reporter 
determined  to  violate  them.  The  rules, 
however,  would  protect  the  reporters 


against  violations  and  put  the  unethical 
few  on  notice  that  violation  of  the  rules 
could  mean  dismissal.  The  aforementioned 
could  serve  as  models  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News’  being  most  specific. 

A  22-j)age  booklet,  “Regulation  of  Con¬ 
duct  of  Members  and  Employes  and 
Former  Members  and  Employes  of  tbe 
SEC”  would  be  applicable  as  a  guide  for 
business  reporters.  Following  is  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  some  of  these  provisions: 

SEC’s  regulations 

1.  A  new  member  of  employe  at  the 
time  of  taking  office  shall  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  securities  owned  by  him  or  his 
wife  or  minor  children  or  any  members  of 
his  immediate  household. 

2.  No  employee  or  member  shall  buy 
any  security  which  he  knows  is  involved 
in  any  pending  legislation  by  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

3.  No  employe  or  member  shall  deal  in 
commodities. 

4.  Members  and  employes  shall  report 
every  transaction  in  any  security  within 
five  business  days. 

5.  Any  employe  who  is  working  on  any 
ap])lication,  filing,  or  matter  of  a  company 
in  which  he  or  his  wife,  or  minor  children 
owns  any  securities  shall  immediately  ad¬ 
vise  the  division  director  of  that  fact. 

6.  A  member  or  employe  shall  not  solic¬ 
it  or  accept  any  valuable  gift,  gratuity, 
favor,  entertainment,  loan  service,  or  any 
other  thing  of  monetary  value  from  any 
person  with  whom  he  transacts  business 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  This  rule 
does  permit  free  food  and  refreshment  of 
a  minimal  value  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
a  luncheon  or  dinner  meeting  or  on  an 
inspection  trip.  Also  permitted  are  unso¬ 
licited  promotional  material  such  as  pens, 
l)encils,  note  pads  and  calendars. 

While  not  the  complete  answer,  the 
SEC  rules  could  be  a  good  starting  place. 
Also  of  great  importance  is  the  relief 
sought  in  the  pending  case  against  the 
financial  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner.  In  it  the  SEC  asks  that  the 
editor  be  forced  to  reveal  in  his  articles 
his  holdings  and  transactions  in  the  stock 
of  the  company  being  discussed. 

Another  problem  area  still  to  be 
resolved  is  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  broad  dissemination  of  a  news  story, 
that  is,  how  much  time  should  a  reporter 
wait  after  a  story  is  published  before  he 
could  trade  in  the  securities  of  that  com¬ 
pany. 

The  problem  of  conflict  of  interest  in 
reporting  of  business  news  is  one  that 
keeps  cropping  up  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

• 

New  name,  new  image 

Changing  its  “image”  after  a  change  in 
name,  the  weekly  Grove  City  (Pa.)  Allied 
Xeu's  is  presenting  more  features  and 
fewer  spot-news  stories  on  the  front  page 
and  is  condensing  general  news  to  give 
more  space  to  stories  not  covered  by  daily 
newspapers.  Richard  L.  Calkins,  editor, 
said  the  “new  image”  effort  follows  the 
dropping  of  four  names  from  the  mast¬ 
head:  Reporter-Herald,  Mercer  Dispatch, 
Lakeview  Breeze  and  Slippery  Rock  Sig¬ 
nal. 
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Column  by  Maxine  Cheshire 
given  wider  distribution 


Maxine  Cheshire’s  column,  “VIP,” 
featured  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
many  years,  is  being  offered  on  a  three- 
times-a-\veek  basis  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

“VIP”  started  in  the  1960s  as  a  “soci¬ 
ety”  column,  but  soon  evolved  into  some¬ 
thing  different.  Many  of  her  “exclusives” 
have  dealt  with  the  Kennedy  family:  the 
first  hints  of  the  Kennedy-Onassis  mar¬ 
riage;  a  description  of  the  private  wed¬ 
ding  dinner  on  Scorpios  and  the  wedding 
gift — a  million  dollars  in  rubies  and  dia¬ 
monds;  the  pregnancies  of  Jackie,  Ethel 
and  Joan;  Jackie’s  secret  volunteer  work 
as  a  teacher’s  aide  for  children  in 
Harlem;  Ted  Kennedy’s  plan  to  include 
Chappaquiddick  in  a  proposed  national 
l)ark. 

She  has  been  known  to  spend  months, 
even  years,  accumulating  the  facts  that, 
bit  by  bit,  fill  out  the  story  she  is  after. 
She  keeps  her  leaders  posted,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  Henry  Kissinger’s  female  com¬ 
panions;  Kissinger,  rather  than  objecting, 
has  given  Maxine  permission  to  call  him 
out  of  any  meeting  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  the  stories. 

Mrs.  Cheshire  was  the  first  to  report 
the  new  friendship  of  Spiro  Agnew  and 
Frank  Sinatra,  the  Nixon  family  s  early 
disapproval  of  Ed  Cox  as  Tricia’s  beau, 
the  finances  of  the  foundation  honoring  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  the  appointment  of 
Arthur  K.  Watson  as  ambassador  to 
Fiance. 

One  of  her  more  amusing  “scoops”  was 
of  LBJ’s  explosion  on  seeing  Peter  Hurd’s 
portrait  of  him:  “It’s  the  ugliest  thing 
I’ve  ever  seen.” 

Maxine  has  always  considered  herself  a 


Maxine  Cheshire 


newspaperwoman,  even  at  five  years  of 
age  in  Harlan,  Ky.  when  she  went  to  the 
local  newspaper  and  offered  to  tell  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  on  in  town  if  they  would 
put  her  on  the  staff.  Sixteen  years  later, 
the  newspaper,  the  Harlan  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise,  gave  her  a  job  as  a  reporter. 

Her  father,  Millard  Hall,  was  a  labor 
union  lawyer  in  the  troubled  1930s,  and 
Maxine  recalls  that  he  wore  a  bullet-proof 
vest. 

Maxine  attended  Union  College  in  Bar- 
bourville,  Ky.  and  the  University  of  Ken- 
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tucky  for  two  years  until  the  death  of  her 
father  caused  her  to  drop  out  so  that  she 
could  help  two  brothers  through  school. 

When  her  mother  moved  to  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  in  1951,  Maxine  went  along  and  got 
a  job  on  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  as  a 
Itolice  reporter.  After  three  years,  she 
married  the  United  Press  bureau  chief  in 
Knoxville,  Herb  Cheshire.  Shortly 
thereafter,  Cheshire,  originally  from  At¬ 
lanta,  was  transfeired  to  Washington. 

Maxine  joined  the  Washington  Post  in 
1955  as  a  reporter  in  the  women’s  section 
of  the  paper. 

In  1962,  after  nine  months  of  research 
involving  her  own  knowledge  of  antiques, 
Maxine  wrote  an  eight-part  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  detailing  Jacqueline  Kennedy’s  plans 
for  overhauling  the  White  House. 

This  enterprising  piece  of  reporting 
earned  Maxine  her  own  column,  covering 
Washington  society.  For  years,  Maxine 
and  Herb,  now  a  correspondent  covering 
the  Defense  Department  for  McGraw-Hill 
publications,  went  to  every  part  in  town. 

Nowadays,  with  many  volunteer  in¬ 
formants,  Maxine  spends  most  mornings 
at  home  on  the  telephone,  afternoons  at 
her  Washington  Post  office,  and  evenings 
at  home.  She  accepts  all  phone  calls  and 
her  telephone  bill  runs  about  $25,000  a 
year. 

The  Cheshires  live  in  Alexandria,  V’a. 
with  their  four  children. 


Robert  Yoakum 


Yoakum^s  humor  column 
to  L.A.  Times  Syndicate 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  will 
begin  distribution  of  the  twice-weekly  hu¬ 
mor  column  by  Robert  Yoakum  September 
27. 

The  author  has  distributed  his  column 
independently  for  the  past  two  years.  His 
first  column  was  “Mostly  About  People” 
— written  under  a  joint  byline  with  Art 
Buchwald. 

The  Buchw'ald-Yoakum  column  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  of  which 
Yoakum  was  city  editor.  He  also  was  a 
Reuters  news  service  correspondent. 
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Antiques  column 
by  Anne  Gilbert 
goes  ‘national’ 


This  is  a  case  of  entertainment  and 
information  at  the  same  time,  with 


Here  and  there  is  a  writer  who  says 
turning  out  a  regular  column  gives 
him/her  ulcers.  Anne  Gilbert  says 
creating  a  column  and  then  selling  and 
writing  it  has  cured  hers. 

After  a  number  of  years  in  the  Chicago 
advertising  and  public  relations  arenas, 
Anne  decided  she  wanted  out.  “Not  one 
more  day,”  she  kept  telling  herself.  Along 
came  a  “recession”  and  in  last  lunch 
hours  on  the  job,  she  dreamed  up  an 
antiques  column,  sent  it  cold  to  the 
feature  editor  of  the  Chicncjo  Daily  News. 
It’s  been  running  in  that  newspaper  for 
over  a  year  and  more  recently  also  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  as  a  Sunday 
feature. 

And  now  “Antiques”  by  Anne  Gilbert 
will  be  distributed  by  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chica- 


An  amusing,  provocative,  unusual 
column  that  presents  a  case  and 
gives  the  decision  — all  done  in  a 
humorous  style  and  based  on  actual 
court  cases! 

6  a  week  — 300  words  each 


Joan  Ryan,  sports  coloumnist  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star-News,  has  begun  a  weekly 
sports  column  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  columnist  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Ryan, 
a  former  pro  quarterback  who  is  now  directing 
information  services  for  the  House  Administra¬ 
tion  committee.  She  previously  wrote  a  sports 
column  for  the  Cleveland  Hain  Dealer. 


In  deciding  she’d  find  something  that 
would  enable  her  to  w'ork  at  home  where 
she  has  a  husband,  two  teen  age  boys,  two 
cats,  and  a  dog,  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  also 


Right  out  of  college  Anne  went  to  work 
at  Marshall  Field’s  as  a  fashion  writer, 
then  to  the  National  Dairy  Council  and 
was  in  and  out  of  public  relations  while 
she  produced  two  children.  Her  husband, 
George  Gilbert,  an  ex-radio  actor,  is  time 
salesman  for  a  Chicago  television  station. 

Cheerfully,  the  columnist  in  going  over 
her  bio  interjects  that  one  less  successful 
effort  was  “ghosting”  for  Helen  Gurley 
Brown,  writing  a  mail  order  course  on 
how  to  be  sexy.  Her  contribution  was  not 
used,  and  Anne  at  the  time  wondered 
whether  she  should  take  the  rejection  per¬ 
sonally  or  not. 

Recalling  the  decision  to  get  out  of  the 
public  relations  field,  she  explains  that  it 
“pays  well  for  women  who  can  stand  it.” 
Her  least  favorite  task  during  those  years 
was  arranging  press  parties.  “They  are 
enough  to  give  you  ulcers.” 


America’s  one  and  only 
nostalgia  panel - 


WHV 

1  DOESN’T  HE 
A  ARREST 
A  THEM  ? 


taking  advantage  of  the  house  filled  with 
antiques  accumulated  as  photographic 
props  for  various  accounts  over  the  years. 

Anne  describes  her  column  as  “direct¬ 
ed  to  the  budget-minded  beginning  collec¬ 
tor  who  appieciates  craftsmanship  but 
can’t  afford  a  handmade  18th  century 
desk— only  a  hand-carved  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  potato  masher.”  She  frequently 
tells  readers  about  the  fertile  field  of  “ga¬ 
rage  sales”  for  discovering  inexpensive 
collectables.  The  columnist  recently  ran  a 
so-called  garage  sale  for  some  of  her  own 
things — but  this  one  was  in  the  special 
setting  of  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  house 
owned  by  a  friend  who  guaranteed  “ev¬ 
eryone  w'ould  come.”  And  they  did. 
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Erwin  L.  Hess,  meticulously  and 
authentically,  warmly  “brings  back” 
scenes  and  activity  that  are  a  joy  to 
behold  once  again. 

1/3  standard,  half-tab  in  four-color; 

3-col.  black  and  white.  Camera  ready. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Drane  Robertson 

PAPERS  COVER  31,437  SQUARE  MILES 


If  your  boat  covered  .‘]l,4o7  square 
miles — pretty  much  the  same  in  size  and 
shape  as  the  whole  state  of  Indiana — how 
would  you  po  about  covering  it? 

Probably  just  as  Gerald  A.  Roberts,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Central  Nevada  Newspapers,  does: 
“Sometimes  I  have  to  just  sit  here  and  let 
the  news  come  to  me.” 

Roberts,  a  .oG-year-old  native  of  this  old 
silver-mininp  boom  town,  jiresides  over 
the  only  news  media  that  cover  four 
Nevada  counties,  the  largest  of  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

The  counties  are:  Lander,  .'>,021  square 
miles  with  a  total  iioinilation  of  2,r).‘!(); 
Eureka,  4,182  sejuare  miles,  poinilation 
02.3;  Esmeralda,  3,7.70  stpiare  miles,  popu¬ 
lation  600,  and  Nye,  18,064  s<iuare  miles, 
population  o,.705. 

Roberts  reaches  his  readers,  each  of 
whom,  statistically  speakinp,  has  thiee 
and  a  half  square  miles  of  jauRcd,  jum¬ 
bled  mountains  and  dusty  desert,  all  to 
himself,  through  three  weekly  tabloid 
newspaiiers.  The  three,  printed  and  edited 
in  Tonopah,  serve  the  area’s  three  clus- 
tei's  of  population;  Austin,  Eureka,  and 
Tonopah  itself. 

CATV  provides  Tonojiah  residents  with 
three  Reno  channels  and  one  from  San 
Francisco.  The  Reno  and  Las  Vepas  pa¬ 
lters,  240  and  200  lonely  miles  away,  re¬ 
spectively,  do  circulate  in  Tonopah,  but  TV 
stations  and  papers  all  effectively  ignore 
the  town’s  existence.  The  nearest  radio 
station  is  in  Fallon  17!)  miles  away,  but 
the  vast  array  of  minerals  that  heljted 
make  Tonopah  the  “Queen  of  the  Silver 
Camps”  in  1000  lies  between  the  two 
towns,  makiiifr  reception  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  .4ny  news  that  originates  in  Tono¬ 
pah  is  channeled  through  Robeids,  who 
strings  for  both  the  AP  and  UPI. 

Oldest  in  Nevada 

The  Reese  River  Reveille,  which  covers 
Austin  (population  once  over  8,000,  now 
about  300)  is  at  110  the  oldest  paper  in 
Nevada;  it’s  older,  in  fact,  than  the  state 
iitself.  Its  circulation  is  a  little  ovei-  600. 
The  Eureka  Sentinel,  in  a  town  of  450 
that  once  boasted  10,000  residents,  has  a 
similar  circulation.  The  Sentinel  is  either 
100  or  102  years  old,  dei)ending  on  wheth¬ 
er  you  count  the  two  years  it  is  rei)orted 
to  have  suspended  publication.  (Roberts 
doesn’t,  so  he’s  planning  a  centennial  edi¬ 
tion  this  year.) 

The  Tonopah  Times-Bonanza  and 
Goldfield  News,  flagship  of  the  three  Cen¬ 
tral  Nevada  Newspapers,  of  which  Ira  N. 
Jacob.son  is  the  owner  and  i)ublishei-,  was 
founded  in  1901,  a  year  after  a  lancher 
from  nearby  Belmont  stumbled  over  ore- 
rich  outcroppings  while  looking  for  a  lost 
burro.  Its  initial  circulation  was  just 
about  what  it  is  now,  2,700,  though  Tono¬ 
pah  itself  then  had  only  about  250  perma¬ 
nent  residents.  At  the  peak  of  Tonopah’s 
heyday  it  had  a  population  of  some  12,- 
000,  while  nearby  Goldfield  had  around 
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20,000,  maikng  it  at  that  time  the  state’s 
biggest  city. 

Tonopah’s  name,  incidentally,  comes 
from  a  Shoshone  Indian  word  meaning, 
ai)tly  enough,  “little  wood,  little  water.” 
Average  annual  jjrecipitation  is  .">.76  in¬ 
ches,  and  trees  are  a  rare  commodity  in¬ 
deed. 

In  the  oiiening  years  of  this  century, 
when  most  of  $200  million  worth  of  jire- 
cious  metals,  mostly  silver,  was  being 
grubbed  out  of  more  than  100  miles  of 
tunnels  beneath  the  town’s  streets,  Tono- 
liah  was  a  swinging,  so))histicatcd  metro¬ 
polis.  On  July  24,  1904,  the  railroad 
reached  town,  insi)iring  one  headline  writ¬ 
er  to  predict:  “Thirty  Thousand  Peoi)le 
Coining;  Will  Be  Greatest  Influx  in  His¬ 
tory;  Fifteen  Special  Trains  Will  Leave 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.”  (the  30,000  some¬ 
how  all  missed  the  train.) 

Wyatt  Earp,  gunfighter,  gambler  and 
saloon  owner,  stalked  the  streets  of  Tono¬ 
pah  and  Goldfield,  the  younger  boom  town 
25  miles  to  the  south.  The  flamboyant  Tex 
Rickard  began  his  career  as  a  boxing  jiro- 
moter  in  Goldfield  with  the  1906  Gans- 
Nel.son  lightweight  championship  fight,  44 
rounds  under  a  blazing  sun,  which  was 
the  talk  of  the  nation. 

The  bulging  saloons  and  casinos  of  the 
two  towns  rang  with  talk  of  Ixioms  and 
bonanza,  and  gunfights  were  part  of  the 
routine  coverage  of  both  the  Times  and 
the  Bonanza. 

Owned  by  Howard  Hughes 

Today  Tonopah  still  sits  perched  in  the 
saildle  of  a  6,000-foot  pass  between  two 
jieaks  of  bare,  rugged  rock  and  waits  for 


Gerald  Roberts 


something  to  happen.  Only  the  saloon  and 
the  barioom  of  the  Mizjrah  Hotel,  with 
their  gaming  tables  and  their  air  of  Ict-it- 
all-hang-out  celebration,  still  reflect  the 
glories  of  the  i)ast.  A  dazzling  white  lux¬ 
ury  motel  bakes  in  the  blistering  summer 
sun  and  a  new  school,  a  hospital  and  a 
convention  bureau  reflect  the  optimism 
that  swept  the  town  when  billionaire 
Howard  Hughes  bought  uj)  all  the  old 
minig  claims.  Rumor  had  it  then  that  he 
planned  to  activate  an  ore  processing 
plant  and  re-open  the  old  mines.  Rut  that 
was  three  years  ago,  and  the  town  still 
waits. 

Sandia  Corp.  runs  a  rocket  te.st  range 
near  Tonoiiah,  but  most  of  its  employees 
commute  by  jrlane  from  Las  Vegas.  Tlie 
.\ir  Force  once  maintained  a  radar  sta¬ 
tion,  but  it’s  bt'en  taken  over  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  .4viation  Administration  and  no  one 
knows  yet  what  tliis  may  mean  to  the 
economy.  The  news  from  Chile  is  watched 
carefully,  to  see  if  the  molybdenum  mines 
theie  are  nationalized;  if  so,  Tonopah 
hopes  for  a  molybdenum  boom.  “Every¬ 
body  who  lives  in  a  mining  camj)  is  an 
eternal  oi)timist,’  Robots  says;  “They 
have  to  be.” 

Meanwhile,  Tonojiah  is  essentially  an 
administrative  town,  headtpiarters  for 
dozens  of  federal,  state  and  county  agen¬ 
cies,  jiublic  utilities  and  cori>orations 
which  operate  in  the  sjiar.sely-settled 
ranch  lands  which  stretch  endlessly  in 
every  direction. 

Versatility  is  at  a  premium  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Nevada  News])aper.s  office.  The  shop 
foreman,  R.  .\llan  Kennedy,  also  takes 
most  of  the  pictures,  does  the  darkroom 
work,  runs  the  Scan-a-graver  and  serves 
in  his  spare  time  as  Tonopah’s  sole  com¬ 
mercial  photograi)her. 

The  other  two  men  in  the  backshop  also 
keep  busy,  with  a  press  run  every  day  but 
Monday.  They  run  the  two  Linotypes,  the 
Goss  Comet  web  i)ress  that  jnints  the 
l)ai)ers,  the  two  offset  job  i)resses,  do  the 
page  makeu))  and  the  mail  room  chores. 
The  front  office  staff  of  four  handles  the 
business  side  of  the  papers  and  i-uns  the 
stationery  and  office  supi)ly  business 
that’s  also  a  big  part  of  the  operation. 

Roberts  has  18  stringers  in  i)laces  like 
Goldpoint,  Lathrop  Wells,  Duckwater  and 
Gabbs.  His  two  principal  reporteis,  who 
also  double  as  ad  salesmen  are  Estelle 
Gensoli,  a  long-time  resident  of  Eureka, 
and  Lillian  Gandolfo,  a  native  of  Austin. 
They  both  write  in  longhand  and  Roberts 
types  their  coi)y.  .Austin,  112  miles  duo 
north,  and  Eiu’eka,  159  miles  to  the 
northeast,  are  the  two  main  i)oi)ulation 
centers  outside  Tonopah. 

Roberts,  who  grew  up  in  Tonopah  after 
the  first  mining  boom  subsided,  came  to 
work  at  the  Bonanza  in  1929,  the  year  it 
absorbed  its  only  competitor,  the  Tonopah 
Times. 

W  as  a  daily 

He  took  time  out  to  attend  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Nevada  at  Reno  from  1933  to  1937, 
when  he  got  his  R.A.  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism,  the  first  year  the  university  gave 
one.  H  is  son.  Rill,  21,  is  a  senior  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Reno  this  year. 

Roberts  returned  to  Tonopah  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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worked  on  the  Tinies-Bonanza,  (it  was  a 
daily  then)  until  he  went  into  the  service 
in  World  War  II.  After  the  war  he  bought 
a  general  store  but  continued  to  work 
part-time  at  the  paper  until  1959,  when  he 
decided  the  mercantile  life  was  not  for 
him  and  went  back  to  the  paper  full-time. 

Circulation  could  be  a  problem  in  an 
area  the  size  that  the  three  papers  cover, 
but  fortunately  the  U.S.  mail  does  all  the 
delivering.  All  three  papers  are  mailed 
directly  to  subscribers  from  the  printing 
plant  at  Tonopah.  Increased  postal  rates 
have,  however,  pushed  up  the  subscription 
price  of  the  Times-Bonanza  to  $6  a  year, 
and  the  Reese  River  Reveille  to  $5.  The 
Kureka  Sentinel  remains  unchanged  at 
!i.4.50. 

The  subscription  income  is  important  to 
the  three  papers,  which  run  a  fairly  low 
ad-to-news  ratio.  House  ads,  public  service 
ads  and  sales  pitches  for  the  papers’  other 
publications,  mostly  books  and  booklets  on 
Nevada  history,  dominate  many  issues. 

Classifieds  and  legal  ads  comprise  the 
advertising  base.  The  Times-Bonanza  is 
the  sole  legal  paper  of  Nye  and  Esmeral¬ 
da  counties,  the  Reveille  for  Lander  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  the  Sentinel,  until  recently,  for 
Eureka  County.  Most  legals  run  five  times, 
at  30  cents  a  line  for  the  first  insertion 
and  2  cents  a  line  for  each  succeeding 
one. 


No  ad  proofs 

For  commercial  ads  the  Eureka  and 
Austin  stringers  simply  sell  a  given 
amount  of  si)ace  to  the  local  merchants, 
and  the  ad  layouts  are  drawn  and  the 
ads  composed  in  Tonopah.  The  advertiser 
first  sees  his  ad  when  it  appears  in  the 
paper. 

On  the  news  side,  Roberts  himself 
writes  or  re-writes  almost  everything  that 
appears  in  all  three  papers,  working  from 
the  stringers’  handwritten  who-had- 
Sunday-dinner-with  whom  items,  from 
press  releases,  and  from  his  own  report¬ 
ing,  done  mainly  by  telephone. 

Inevitably,  the  stress  is  on  mining 
news,  despite  the  current  slump,  with  so¬ 
cial  news  of  the  trip-to-Vegas  type  a 
strong  second.  There’s  a  lich  vein  of 
Western  history  in  all  three  papers,  too, 
as  both  Roberts  and  his  readers  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  colorful  past  of 
the  area.  (Even  more  than  Tonoi)ah,  Aus¬ 
tin  and  Eureka  were  once  rip-roaring 
boom  towns  that  still  retain  much  of  the 
flavor  of  the  Old  West.) 

Roberts’  crowded  oflice  is  a  comi)lete 
reading  room  of  Nevada  history.  The  bad¬ 
ly  battered  original  files  of  the  Eureka 
Sentinel,  still  in  Jacobson’s  possession,  get 
frequent  use,  as  do  the  Reveille’s  files  at 
the  County  Recorder’s  office  in  Austin. 

Historians  specializing  in  the  Old  West 
make  frequent  use  of  the  microfilms  of  all 
three  papers  on  file  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  library  and  Nevada  State  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  library  in  Rene.  Much  of  the 
data  for  the  three  papers’  historical  i)ubli- 
cations,  such  as  “Nevada  Ghost  Towns 
and  Mining  Camps,’’  and  “Mining  Camp 
Days,”  comes  direct  from  the  files. 

The  paiiers  themselves,  are  thin,  usual¬ 
ly  eight  pages  for  the  Sentinel  and  the 
Reveille.  The  Tonopah  Times-Bonanza  and 
Goldfield  News  is  printed  in  two  eight- 
page  sections.  The  section  carrying  the 


OLDEST  PAPER  IN  NEVADA,  the  Reese  River  Reveille  was  first  located  in  this  office  at  Austin. 
The  paper,  110  years  old,  was  then  a  dally.  The  town  once  boasted  a  population  of  8,000  but  Is 
down  to  about  300  now.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Nevada  Historical  Society) 


Times-Bonanza  flag  is  folded  outside  for 
Tonopah  readers;  the  Goldfield  News  flag 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  papers  distributed 
in  nearby  Goldfield. 

Though  all  three  papers  and  the  area 
they  serve  are  vitally  aware  of  the  area’s 
colorful  and  more  prosperous  past,  the 
editorial  emphasis  is  very  much  on  today 
and  tomorrow,  for  the  three  papers  today, 
just  as  much  as  in  their  bonanza  heyday, 
are  the  only  real  source  of  news  for  the 
9,600  residents  of  their  entire  31,- 
437-square-mile  circulation  area. 

Dcnne  Robertsen  is  chairman  of  the  jour- 
nalisyn  department,  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Sacramento. 

Dymer  purchases 
five-weekly  group 
on  Long  Island 

The  sale  of  Community  Newspapers 
Inc.  of  Long  Island  to  Dymer  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  was  announced  this  week  by 
John  S.  Dyson,  president  of  Dymer. 

Dymer  Communications,  formed  in 
1968,  publishes  five  papers  in  New  York 
state:  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer,  Millbrook 
Round  Table,  Pine  Plains  Reqister- 
Herald,  Red  Hook  .Advertiser  and  Rhine- 
beck  Gazette 

The  five  weeklies  in  Community  News¬ 
papers,  which  will  retain  its  corporate 
name,  are  the  Roslyn  \ews  (founded  in 
(1878),  Glen  Cove  Record-Pilot  (1880), 
Port  Washington  News  (1903),  Great 
Neck  Record  (1907)  and  Manhasset  Press 
(1934). 

George  Romano  was  the  consultant  to 
Dymer  in  the  purchase. 

The  former  owners  of  Community 
Newspapers,  Peter  Benziger  and  Grey 
Mason,  will  remain  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  corporation  and  as  consultants. 


Drug  pushers 
target  of  paper’s 
tip-off  program 

The  Independent-Leader,  a  32,000  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  in  New  York  State’s  Rock¬ 
land  County,  launched  a  “Turn  in  a 
Pusher”  (TIP)  drive  in  July  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  drive  have  been  encouraging. 

The  Indepedent-Leader,  a  member  of 
the  Cleveland  based  Courtland  Communi¬ 
cations  group,  set  up  a  special  telephone 
number  and  offered  rewards  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  person  selling  illegal  drugs. 

Alarmed  at  the  increasing  number  of 
drug  overdose  deaths  in  Rockland  County, 
a  suburban  aiea  30  miles  from  New  York 
City,  Arthur  R.  Aldrich,  I-L’s  editor,  and 
his  staff  set  up  the  special  phone  number 
and  invited  readers  to  call  in  information 
about  drug  pushers.  Cost  of  the  ongoing 
public  service  program  project  and  the 
cash  rewards  that  are  offered  are  shared 
by  the  paper  and  by  local  sponsors. 

Runs  special  logo 

The  I-L  runs  a  special  TIP  logo  on  the 
front  page  each  week  and  inside  a  full 
page  layout  gives  details  about  TIP  as 
well  as  specific  drug  prevention  informa¬ 
tion. 

“We  average  two  calls  a  day  on  the  TIP 
line,”  Aldrich  said.  “Some  of  the  leads  are 
really  hot — they  name  names  and  give 
locales  where  pushers  are  working.  Other 
calls  report  rumors,  suppositions  and  sus¬ 
picions.” 

All  leads  are  screened  and  turned  over 
to  the  Rockland  District  Attorney,  Robert 
Meehan,  for  investigation.  Meehan  has 
publicly  praised  the  Independent-Leader 
for  the  TIP  program. 
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Financial  Notes 


Bv  Robert  C.  Davis 


Kninht  OK’s  t'xchanRe — Shareholders  of 
Knifrht  Newspapers  Inc.  voted  (September 
20)  to  permit  the  exchange  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  preferred  stock  for  common  stock, 
based  on  an  appiaisal  of  the  preferred  by 
-Moody’s  Investors  Service  and  the  closing 
price  of  the  common  on  the  NYSE  Octo¬ 
ber  5.  The  proposed  amendment  (E&P 
June  24)  was  adopted  by  a  vote  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  the  sharehouders. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  Knight  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  told  the  shareholders 
the  reason  for  recommending  the  ex¬ 
change  “is  to  increase  the  company’s  net 
income  per  common  share  and  to  improve 
cash  flow.’’  A  total  of  ltt6,6()5  shares  of 
prefei  red  are  outstanding. 

Preferred  stockholdeis  may  make  the 
exchange  during  the  period  from  October 
5  to  November  fi.  The  executive  committee 
holds  the  j)ower  to  act  on  the  offer  prior 
to  October  6. 

The  company  declared  regular  quarterly 
dividends  of  seven  cents  a  share  of  com¬ 
mon  stock,  payable  October  18  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  I'ecord  October  4,  and  90  cents 
a  share  on  the  $3.00  cumulative  preferred, 
payable  December  11  to  stockholders  as  of 
December  4. 

* 

Harte-llanks  deals  completed — Harte- 
Hanks  announced  Wednesday  (September 
20)  the  finalization  of  recent  acquisitions 
in  Yakima,  Wash,  and  Orange  Countv, 
Calif. 

The  Yak  ima  Herald  Republic,  a  newspa¬ 
per  with  40,000  circulation,  and  Van/De 
Publishing  Co.,  which  produces  a  000,000 
circulation  controlled-distribution  adver¬ 
tising  publication  in  California  became  the 
company’s  21st  and  22nd  markets. 

The  Yakima  transaction,  in  which  Har- 
te-Hanks  issued  485,200  shares  of  common 
stock,  will  be  accounted  for  as  a  pooling 
of  interests,  while  Van/De  is  a  stock  pur¬ 
chase  for  $0.75  million.  Harte-Hanks’  ac¬ 
quisition  of  11  weekly  newspapers  and  a 
I)rinting  company  in  San  Diego  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  completed  by  October  3. 


Golf  and  Ski  join  Times  .Mirror — A 
Times  Mirror  subsidiary  Popular  Science 
Publishing  Co.,  will  be  the  parent  compa¬ 
ny  of  two  news  acquisitions.  Golf  and 
Ski,  and  three  related  trade  magazines. 

Times  Mirror  announced  (September 
15)  that  it  has  completed  purcha.se  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Universal  Publishing  & 
Distributing  Corp.  Eugene  S.  Duffleld, 
president  of  Popular  Science,  will  direct 
Gold  and  Ski. 


Harris-Infertype  expects  growth  year — 
Increased  orders  in  the  areas  of  printing 
and  publishing,  electronic  communications 
and  information  handling  and  unfilled  or¬ 
ders  totalling  $210  million  in  fiscal  1972 
give  ri.se  to  bullish  estimates  for  Harrris 
Intertype  in  fiscal  ’73. 

The  company  states,  “In  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  sales  and  earnings  increased  in  all 
.segments  expect  sheet-fed  offset  presses. 
Web-fed  off  .set  presses  posted  record  sales 
during  the  year,  according  to  the  annual 
report,  and  new  electronic-editing  prod- 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


ucts  helped  bring  the  all-electronic  news¬ 
paper  closer  to  reality.” 

Its  financial  position  continues  strong, 
the  company  notes,  with  some  $50  million 
in  cash  and  marketable  securities  at  year 
end,  up  from  $32  million  in  1971. 

4<  9^  « 

North  American  Rockwell’s  purchase — 
Unicom  Systems,  which  designs  and  dis¬ 
tributes  office  equipment  and  calculators, 
has  been  sold  to  North  American  Rock¬ 
well  Corp.  Terms  were  noted  disclosed, 
however,  American  Micro-Systems,  the 
parent  company,  estimated  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  gain  at  $700,000  a  year  after  taxes, 
or  32  cents  a  share,  for  the  unit,  which  is 
little  more  than  a  year  old. 

Rockwell,  parent  company  of  MGD  Sys¬ 
tems,  a  major  press  maker,  says  it  plans 
to  operate  Unicom  as  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary.  The  firm  has  sales  of  $1  mil¬ 
lion  a  month,  a  Rockwell  spokesman  said. 

«t  *  # 

Sun  plans  unit  in  France — Sun  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corp.  increases  its  European  holdings 
with  its  announced  purchase  of  80*^7  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Societe  France  Couleurs  S.A.,  a 
leading  French  producer  of  offset  printing 
inks.  Sun  owns  80%  of  an  Italian  ink¬ 
making  firm,  a  British  firm  and  partici¬ 
pates  in  a  Spanish  joint  venture. 

Sun  reported  the  French  firm  has  annu¬ 
al  sales  of  about  $4  million  and  a  consis¬ 
tent  record  of  profitability.  Terms  were 
not  disclosed.  The  company  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  subsidiaiy  of  Sun  Chemical. 

• 

Two  Owens  papers 
sold  to  publisher 
Warren  E.  Brown 

Two  California  newspapers  owned  by 
Leo  E.  Owens  and  his  four  children  have 
been  sold  to  M'arren  E.  Brown  Jr.  of  El 
Cerrito,  who  was  publisher  of  both  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Richmond  Independent  and  the 
Berkeley  Gazette. 

The  new  coiporation.  Brown  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  announced  (September  19)  that 
it  acquired  100(7  of  both  papers  stock,  82';) 
from  the  Owens  family  and  the  remain¬ 
der,  which  was  outstanding. 

The  Berkeley  papei',  which  switched  to 
an  afternoon  paper  on  September  1,  will 
be  published  separately  from  the  Rich¬ 
mond  newspapei-,  except  for  editorial 
pages,  sports  and  women’s  sections  and 
.some  inside  pages.  Each  paper  will  cai  iy 
its  own  masthead,  with  a  reference  to  the 
other,  and  front  pages  will  be  different, 
Brown  said. 

The  Owens  group  acquired  the  Berkeley 
paper  from  George  Dunscombe  in  1965. 
Both  papers  were  printed  in  Owens’  Rich¬ 
mond  plant. 

Vincent  J.  Manno  of  Weston,  Conn., 
newspaper  broker,  represented  the  sellers 
and  attorney  Louis  O.  Kelso  of  San  Fran- 
cis^-o  renresented  Brown. 

Brown  has  been  a  stockholder  in  the 
Independent  since  its  purchase  in  1947. 
Leo  Owens,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Owens  Publications,  owns  the  Whittier 
(Calif.)  News. 


American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 


Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX) 


New  York  Times  (AMEX) 


Southern  Press  (CE)  . 
Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 


Toronto  Star  (CE) 
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Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .. 
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Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 


Log  Etronics  (OTC) 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  12 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  28/2 

Foote.  Cone.  Belding  (NYSE)  .  I2'4 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  IS'/, 

Interoublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  30*4 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  .  31% 

Oqilvy.  Mather  (OTC)  .  38% 
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J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  34% 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  .  4% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  193/, 


Letterpress  order 

William  G.  Gardner  central  manager, 
Wood-Hoe  Division,  said  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  Tribune  has  purchased  16 
black  units,  8  color  decks  and  associated 
press  equipment.  The  Wood-Hoe  Colorma- 
tic-Letterpress  line  is  tentatively  sched¬ 
uled  for  installation  for  late  1973. 

• 

J-dean  resigns 

James  E.  Brinton,  dean  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Colorado’s  school 
of  journalism  has  announced  his  resigna¬ 
tion  effective  June  30,  1973. 

Brinton  said  he  plans  to  remain  on  the 
faculty. 
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Bright  ideas 
mark  editors’ 
survey  replies 

The  second  Idea  Club  survey  conducted 
by  the  Associated  Press  Manaj^ing  Editors 
has  produced  more  than  80  subjects  that 
newspaper  editors  and  staffers  would  like 
to  see  tackled  by  the  AP  and  participating 
newspapers. 

A  wide  range  of  topics  marked  this 
year’s  survey  entries  in  contrast  to  the 
intial  survey  “in  which  the  mood  was 
concentrated  more  on  the  familiar  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  education,  housing,  crime, 
government  and  taxes. 

“While  those  subjects  are  still  much  in 
evidence,  they  are  joined  by  such  topics  as 
leash  laws,  food  prices,  ecology,  environ¬ 
ment,  bike  paths,  suburban  growth,  land 
management,  campers,  vacations  and  con¬ 
sumers,”  said  Alan  I).  Moyer  of  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Enfjle  aud  Beacon, 
vicechairman  of  the  Idea  Club.  “It  may 
have  no  significance  but  there  was  only 
one  mention  of  the  presidential  election  in 
the  entire  survey.” 

Shrinking  welfare  budget 

The  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News  re¬ 
ports  a  turn-around  in  state  welfare  costs 
and  an  estimated  surplus  in  public  assis¬ 
tance  from  $10  to  $1.’)  million.  “What  hap¬ 
pened?”  the  News  would  like  to  know 
especially  when  the  government  was  wor¬ 
rying  about  a  budget  deficit  a  year  ago. 

Vermonters  put  the  subject  of  welfare 
abuse  among  the  top  four  major  concerns 
behind  environment,  inflation  and  taxes, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  Barre- 
Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times-Argus. 

The  increase  in  federal  reservoirs  en¬ 
courages  a  subject  from  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  &  Tribune  not  usually 
associated  with  the  Mid-West — rapid 
growth  of  the  powerboat  and  sailboat 
business  in  the  prairie  states. 

Small  towns  are  not  immune  from  trou¬ 
bles  in  their  police  departments,  the  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune  reports,  especially  “junior 
grade  corruption  and  a  command  crisis 
betw’een  chiefs  and  rank  and  file  .  .  .” 

Squatter's  rights  squabble 

“Squatter’s  rights”  law  interests  the 
Texas  City  (Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  since  the 
case  of  two  women  who  nearly  lost  inher¬ 
ited  land  to  a  rancher  who  allowed  cattle 
to  graze  on  it  then  claimed  it  for  his  own. 

The  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times  wants  to  know,  “Should  the  state 
write  a  new  constitution  or  revise  the  old 
one?”  The  matter  arises  from  the  federal 
court’s  declaring  unconstitutional  five 
Texas  laws  used  primarily  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes. 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News 
sees  good  human  interest  material  “off- 
the-beaten  path” — in  the  mountain  com¬ 
munes  where  reporters  may  be  invited  to 
spend  a  week  and  in  the  hobo  jungle. 
“Most  every  city  has  a  hobo  jungle  if  it 
has  railroad  tracks.  The  life  of  a  hobo 
today  compared  with  the  depression  years 
can  be  told,  and  there  is  a  difference.” 


The  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Reporter  sees 
a  trend  among  women.  “It  seems  women 
are  becoming  more  selfish  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  forcing  the  male  to  carry  a  heavier 
load  of  the  w'ork  responsibility.  It  this 
related  to  the  lib  movement?  the  paper 
asks.” 

Handling  leisure  time 

What  problems  do  increased  leisure 
time  bring  on,  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press  wants  to  know.  For  example,  w'hat 
about  all  the  boats  being  towed  along  the 
highway  and  a  harbor  full  of  yachts. 

Ecology  in  Kansas  does  not  concern 
smokestacks,  the  Wichita  Eagle  reports, 
but  runoff  from  feedlots  and  increased 
plowing  up  of  pasture  land.  “People  are 
trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  keep  the 
grass  and  still  raise  crops.” 

The  Oregon  Statesynan,  Salem,  w'rites 
about  dune  buggies  destroying  grass  cover 
in  sand  dune  areas,  causing  dunes  to  move 
inland.  And  the  argument  over  clear- 
cutting  or  selective  logging  rages  on. 

A  Washington  order  that  cut  the  flow  of 
the  Truckee  River  is  an  issue  to  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Evening  Gazette.  It  appears  the 
reduced  flow  affected  spawming  grounds, 
threatening  fish  with  extinction. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  the 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  sees  the  need 
for  training  in  repair  of  household  appli¬ 
ances. 

Schools  and  teachers 

The  Daytoyi  (0.)  Daily  News  writes 
about  an  argument  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  should  be  changed  to  accommodate 
aid  to  parochial  schools.  And  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  says  its 
readers  complain  teachers  lost  profession¬ 
alism  since  the  unions  came  in,  contract 
troubles  and  teacher  militancy. 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times  Union 
wants  to  know  w'hat  direction  women’s 
liberation  will  take  in  the  future  and 
whether  “women  are  sick  of  the  move¬ 
ment.” 

Growth  of  the  trailer  camp  industry 
concerns  readers  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune,  which  raises  points  about  sanita¬ 
tion,  power  and  space.  And  the  Tyteson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Star  puzzles  over  the 
mushrooming  rate  of  apartment  construc¬ 
tion  compared  to  home  building,  though 
residences  sell  quickly.  What  about  the 
bankruptcy  rate? 

Other  papers  participating  in  the  ideas 
survey  include:  the  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily 
Tribime,  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Austin  (Tex.)  American- 
Statesmayi  and  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Byilletin. 

Women’s  pages  become 
new  ‘Accent  on  Living’ 

Accent  on  Living  is  a  new  section  ap¬ 
pearing  daily  except  Saturday  in  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  retaining  many  popular 
features  of  its  predecessor,  the  women’s 
section. 

The  new  section  includes  fashion,  home 
decorating,  beauty,  sewing,  experience 
columns,  family  and  marriage  and  mental 
and  physical  health  features,  as  well  as 
accent  on  family  finances. 
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Few  left  jobless 
after  merger  of 
Washington  paper 

Finding  jobs  for  most  of  the  newsmen 
who  were  tossed  on  the  beach  when  the 
Washingtoyi  Daily  Neirs  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  did  not  take  very  long,  according  to 
Richard  Hollander,  editor  of  the  evening 
tabloid,  now  merged  with  the  Washhygtoyi 
Evening  Star  to  form  the  Washiyigtoyi 
Star-Netvs. 

Some  30  reporters,  editors  and  colum¬ 
nists  were  taken  on  by  the  Star.  A  few 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Post.  A 
few  more  were  given  assignments  with 
other  Scripps-Howard  organizations  and 
the  rest  picked  up  jobs  with  newspapers 
in  or  outside  the  Washington  area  and  the 
public  relations  field  opened  up  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  others. 

Dismantling  the  Daily  News  plant  and 
disposing  of  the  paper’s  physical  assets  is 
proceeding  at  a  slower  pace. 

Rids  on  the  building  and  real  estate 
have  been  invited  through  Washington 
brokers,  according  to  John  V.  Waits,  Jr., 
assistant  business  manager.  Other 
Scripps-Howard  papers  have  been  circu¬ 
larized  to  find  out  what  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  they  might  want  to  take  over.  All  of 
the  News’  trucks  and  most  of  the  desks, 
chairs,  typewriters,  etc.  from  the  editorial 
and  business  offices  have  been  sold. 

The  vending  machines  on  street  corners 
and  the  trucks  that  deliver  the  papers 
now  bear  the  combined  Evening  Star- 
Daily  News  legend. 


Promotion  man  directs 
1-dayxiver  clean  up  drive 

Saturday,  September  9th  was  ZAP  day 
for  thousands  of  Rhode  Islanders  who 
joined  in  a  one-day  effort  to  clean  the 
banks  of  the  Rlackstone  River  which  runs 
for  18  miles  from  Providence,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  to  the  Massachusetts  line. 

More  than  10,000  tons  of  debris  that 
must  have  taken  decades  to  accumulate, 
in  and  near  the  Rlackstone  River,  was 
removed  by  heavy  machinery  and  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  volunteers  working  with  garden 
tools  and  bar  hands. 

The  campaign,  under  the  code  name 
ZAP,  was  launched  on  August  6  by 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  with 
Leighton  D.  Authier,  promotion  director, 
heading  up  the  project.  The  projected 
goal:  getting  thousands  of  volunteers  to 
converge  on  the  18  miles  of  the  Rlackstone 
River,  to  start  the  job  of  restoring  the 
river. 


News  by  telephone 

Tokyo  residents  can  get  a  summary  of 
domestic  news  by  dialing  a  telephone 
number.  The  service  is  provided  by  four 
major  newspapers  and  is  financed  by  ad¬ 
vertisements  interspersed  in  the  news  re¬ 
ports. 
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UPLChina 

(continued  from  page  12) 

satellite  transmission  facilities  are  used. 

All  foreign  services  are  monitored  and 
Hsinhua  helps  itself  to  any  news  and 
pictures,  Just  as  U.S.  news  agencies  have 
done.  Beaton  heard  one  complaint.  Hsin¬ 
hua  hadn’t  been  able  to  pick  up  any  UBI 
picture  transmissions  lately.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  the  UPI  was  changing  its 
system  of  transmission. 

Writers  arc  specialists 

In  its  bureaus  Hsinhua  has  editor- 
writers  who  specialize  in  politics,  sports, 
farming  and  industry,  and  cultural 
events.  They  work  eight  hours,  six  days  a 
week.  However,  Hsinhua’s  main  office  op¬ 
erates  around-the-clock  because  all  of  the 
final  lu'eiiaration  of  copy  is  done  there. 
There  is  no  direct  feed  of  news  from  the 
bureaus  to  clients. 

News  copy  goes  via  facsimile  in  vertical 
strips,  at  a  lather  slow  speed  of  7,000 
characters  per  hour.  Most  newspapers  are 
only  four  pages  and  have  no  ads  other 
than  small  directory  items  for  special 
events. 

Beaton  was  amused  by  the  reply  he  got 
when  he  asked  a  local  newsj)ai)er  editor 
what  he  thought  of  the  Hsinhua  service. 
He  said,  “copy  is  too  wordy,  there  are  too 
many  errors,  and  it’s  usually  too  late,  but 
the  price  is  right — it’s  all  free.’’ 

.4t  the  Literary  Gazette 

Beaton  also  filled  a  notebook  with  jot¬ 
tings  after  visiting  the  office  of  the  Liter¬ 
ary  (iazette.  It  was  founded  in  1938  with 
about  3,000  circulation  and  now  has  900,- 
000.  Its  only  competitor,  in  a  sense,  is  the 
Daily  H’orAer  with  600,000  which  appeals 
largely  to  the  “working  classes.’’ 

The  Gazette,  which  led  the  cultural 
revolution,  is  run  by  a  committee  of  11 
elected  by  the  staff.  The  No.  1  man,  who 
has  held  the  job  for  20  years,  is  called 
“the  leading  member’’  and  his  colleagues 
include  a  commentary  editor  and  a  theore¬ 
tical  i)roi)aganda  editor.  What  they  write 
ai)pears,  in  artistic  format,  on  a  broad¬ 
sheet  of  crude  newsj)rint  which  runs 
through  seven  antiquated  rotary  presses 
at  the  rate  of  about  9,000  papers  an  hour. 
The  press  start  is  “between  8  and  10 
a.m.,’’  depending  on  when  Hsinhua  gives 
the  word. 

At  the  Shanghai  Trade  Fair,  Beaton 
noticed  a  “new”  press  capable  of  18,000 
papers  per  hour.  He  said  the  Gazette  peo¬ 
ple  api)eared  to  be  unfamiliar  with  off.set 
l)resses  for  newspajjers  and  welcomed  his 
offer  to  send  some  articles  about  them. 

The  ’barefoot*  squad 

Three  out  of  five  of  the  editors  are 
university  graduates  and  about  one-fifth 
of  the  staff  are  women.  Large  numbers  of 
young  people  are  trained  for  newspai)er 
work  by  being  sent  to  communes  where 
they  are  “educated’  by  the  peasants. 

This  system  of  “barefoot  boys”  was 
devised  to  “correct”  the  dignified  status  of 
journalists  on  the  theory  that  intellectuals 
need  hard  work  in  order  to  really  under- 
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stand  life-style.  The  120  or  so  editorial 
workers  on  the  Gazette  earn  70  yuan  a 
month,  or  about  $31.50  (U.S.)  and  170  in 
the  back  shop  and  100  in  supporting  ser¬ 
vices — there  is  no  advertising,  circulation, 
marketing  or  promotion  department — 
receive  from  60  to  130  yuan  a  month. 

The  Post  Office  handles  all  newspaper 
circulation  and  doesn’t  bother  to  keep  ex¬ 
act  statistics, 

Profiriont  in  English 

Beaton  told  how  he  topped  off  his  visit 
to  Shanghai  by  interviewing  a  14-year-old 
boy  who,  it  turned  out,  was  studying  En¬ 
glish  (his  “favorite  subject”).  Asked 
through  an  interpreter  to  say  something 
in  English,  the  lad  proclaimed,  “Long  live 
Chairman  Mao!” 

UPI  photo  labs  have  been  busy  process¬ 
ing  thousands  of  pictures  taken  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Schnitzlein  and  several  picture  stories 
on  China  may  result,  Beaton  said.  Also  on 
the  tour  were  Mrs.  Beaton,  an  educator 
herself,  who  observed  classes  in  numerous 
schools;  and  foreign  editor  Wilbur  G. 
Landrey  and  Mrs.  Landrey. 


Open  door 

(continued  from  page  9) 

Asked  if  he  thought  that  such  open 
meetings  might  in  actuality  serve  to  stifle 
free  discussion  between  cabinet  members, 
giving  rise  to  informal,  but  private  cabi¬ 
net  meetings,  .Tones  said  the  negative 
effects  of  such  a  policy  would  be  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  positive  effects. 

The  positive  effects  would  be  derived 
through  opening  up  the  meetings  to  the 
public  eye  through  the  press,  he  said. 

Press  complaints 

When  a.sked  what  complaints  Senator 
McGovern  has  concerning  the  press’s  han¬ 
dling  of  the  current  campaign,  he  re¬ 
sponded:  “I’m  perhaps  putting  words  in 
his  mouth  but  we  feel  that  some  of  the 
political  reporting  has  been  off  base.  The 
press  has  been  too  concerned  with  the 
mechanics  and  inside  operation  of  politics 
and  not  enough  concerned  with  the  is¬ 
sues.” 

He  accused  the  press  of  playing  up  the 
importance  of  political  polls  and  “insid¬ 
ers”  (political  party  staff  members) 
rather  than  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
voters. 

“I  cannot  remember,”  he  said,  “after 
having  moved  around  with  the  Senator, 
anyone  in  the  audience  ever  asking  about 
polls  and  insiders.  They  want  to  know 
about  taxes,  the  war,  poverty  and  the 
like.  Things  that  affect  them.  The  press 
and  the  people  sometime  seem  to  be  on  a 
different  wave  length.  Whoever  is  setting 
the  priorities  in  the  press — well  it’s  kind 
of  strange.” 

Jones  also  leveled  the  accusation  that 
the  press  often  gives  much  more  space  to 
small  negative  events  in  the  McGovern 
campaign  than  to  larger  more  important 
instances  of  revealed  corruption  and  con¬ 
tradictions  in  the  Nixon  organization. 
“Certain  segments  of  the  press  seem  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  office  of  the  presidency,” 
he  concluded. 


Harassment  charged 
in  newsmen’s  subpoenas 

Subpoenas  to  three  South  Carolina 
newsmen  ordering  them  to  testify  before 
the  Richland  County  Grand  Jury  at 
Columbia  brought  charges  by  the  associate 
publisher  of  the  Columbia  papers  that  the 
newsmen  were  being  harassed. 

Columbia  (S.C.)  State  newsmen  Robert 
A.  Pierce,  City  Editor  Thomas  N.  McLean 
and  Hugh  Munn,  were  called  because  of  a 
story  August  13  about  alleged  irregulari¬ 
ties  by  officials  and  guards  at  the  Richland 
County  Detention  Center. 

Publisher’s  statement 

.Arthur  D.  Cooper,  president  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Newspapers  Inc.,  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  State,  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  Circuit  Solicitor  John  Foard 
“was  more  interested  in  pursuing  his 
harassment  of  this  newspaper  than  in  in¬ 
vestigating  alleged  irregularities  at  the 
jail.” 

His  statement  also  said: 

“We  regard  this  as  an  effort  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  State  and  the  former  inmates 
who  gave  statements  to  the  newspapers, 
which  turned  over  the  .statements  to  the 
solicitor.  We  will  not  be  intimidated.” 

The  State  provided  copies  of  state¬ 
ments,  which  were  notarized,  but  without 
the  names  of  the  five  former  inmates,  who 
had  asked  that  their  names  not  be  re¬ 
vealed. 

• 

Smoke  bomb  burled 
tbrougb  window  of 
news  exec’s  borne 

Damage  has  been  estimated  at  $1000  as 
a  result  of  a  smoke  bomb  being  thrown 
through  the  window  at  the  home  of  Robert 
L.  Smith  Jr.,  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  September  13. 

The  military  type  device  was  hurled 
about  10:30  p.m.  through  a  dining  room 
window  of  the  vicepresident  and  general 
manager’s  home.  He  said  he  and  his  wife 
at  the  time  were  watching  television. 

Police  said  the  bomb  could  have  serious¬ 
ly  burned  anyone  struck  by  it,  but  there 
were  no  injuries.  The  investigation  is  con¬ 
tinuing. 

The  newspaper  firm  has  been  involved 
in  a  nine-month  old  strike  by  members  of 
the  International  Mailers  Union.  The 
strike  has  been  marked  by  violence. 

• 

Reporter  found  guilty 
of  taping  pbone  calls 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  reporter,  Greg 
Walter,  was  found  guilty  September  20 
of  recording  his  telephone  conversations 
with  others  without  their  permission. 
Walter  was  fined  $350. 

Pennsylvania’s  law  specifically  says  that 
no  person  shall  attach  any  device  to  tele¬ 
phone  lines  with  the  intent  of  intercepting 
or  recording  telephone  conversations. 
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Deaths 

Alden  P.  Johnson,  58,  industrialist 
and  former  publisher  of  the  Barre 
(Mass.)  Gazette;  September  9. 

*  *  * 

Alec  Kerr,  54,  executive  editor  of 
Star-Tribune  Publications;  joined  former 
Harvey  (111.)  Tribune  in  1935;  named 
1967  Illinois  editor  of  the  year;  September 
12. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Wallace,  54,  former 
owner  of  the  Coshocton  (O.)  Tribune- 
owner  of  Ohio  radio  station;  September  6. 

4c  * 

Stoddard  White,  59,  Detroit  \ews 
mainstay  as  a  marine  writer  and  rewrite- 
man;  38  years  with  News;  covered  Nuren- 
bei'K  trials  for  Stars  and  Stripes;  Sep¬ 
tember  13. 

itc  4e  « 

Lewis  E.  Bates,  61,  a  veteran  Wyoming 
newsman  and  editor  of  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  from  1948  to  1961  when  he 
resigned  to  become  public  relations  di- 
^  rector  of  S  &  H  Green  Stamps  in  Wy¬ 
oming;  of  an  acute  heart  attack;  Septem¬ 
ber  7. 

*  *  * 

William  .1.  Hay,  69,  of  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.;  retired  (1963)  advertising  manager 
I  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Sews;  September 
12. 


John  A.  Powers,  35,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Butler  (Ind.)  Record-Herald, 
a  weekly  newspaper  he  has  owned  since 
his  father,  Burdette  Powers,  retired  about 
two  years  ago;  September  10. 

♦  *  * 

Col.  Paul  J.  McGaiian,  83,  retired 
from  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1962  after 
50  years  with  the  paper,  42  in  its  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau;  news  editor  of  the  Coates- 
ville  (Pa.)  Record  from  1909-10;  reporter 
Philadelphia  Press;  retired  as  Army 
colonel  in  1949  after  31  years  service; 
September  7. 

4e  4c  4c 

Max  Fleischer,  89,  creator  of  Popeye, 
the  sailorman,  cartoon  character;  pioneer 
and  inventor  in  movie  industry;  produced 
two  full-length  films;  September  11. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  W.  Pezdirtz,  54,  special  prod¬ 
ucts  manager.  Imperial  Metals  and  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.;  October  16. 

4c  4c  4: 

Joseph  B.  Moore,  61,  controller  of 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.;  September 
8. 

4c  4c  4c 

Walter  J.  Stern,  69,  former  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Sew  York  Jotirnal- American 
and  makeup  editor  of  the  World-Journal- 
Tribune;  September  12. 

*  *  * 

Nan  Riley  Shanahan,  director  of  the 
women’s  news  department  at  Carl  Byoir 


&  Associations,  public  relations;  Septem¬ 
ber  10. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jean  Caldwell,  wife  of  Edmund  (Ted) 
Caldwell,  retired  manager  of  Parade's 
newspaper  service  department;  September 

8. 

4c  4c  4c 

Col.  P.aul  J.  McGahan,  83,  retired 
(1962)  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter  in 
Washington;  September  8. 

*  * 

Herbert  Moring,  65,  until  recently 
publisher  of  the  Chickasha  (Okla.)  Star; 
September  5. 

• 

John  L.  Fournier  dies 

An  apparent  coronary  attack  took  the 
life  of  Washington  publisher  John  L. 
Fournier  on  September  16  the  day  after 
he  returned  home  from  a  newspaper 
mechanical  conference  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  former  president  of  the  National 
Newsfiaper  Association  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
was  68. 

Fournier  was  publisher  of  three  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  newspapers — Kent  Sews- 
Jouruid,  Auburn  Globe-Setvs  and  Renton 
Reeord-Chronicle  in  Washington.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Jean,  and  three  chil¬ 
dren.  John  L.  Fournier  Jr.,  is  assistant 
[jublisher  and  Charles  T.  Fournier,  graph¬ 
ic  arts  director  of  Fournier  Newspapers. 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL 


“ASK  A  TEACHER” 
Education  in  action!  Superior  question- 
and-answer  column,  solvinir  school 
problems  of  students,  parents  .and 
teachers.  Timely,  informative,  excitin^r! 
Reader  questions  answered!  Send  for 
samples  .ami  rates.  Osborne  House  Fe.a- 
ture  Syndicate.  P.O.  Box  E^#66,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.  94025. 


DOGS  &  PETS 


over  28,000.000  DOG  OWNERS,  2 
billion  dollar  annual  market.  Estab- 
lishetl  Dot?  Column,  now  in  81  news¬ 
papers,  will  increase  circulation,  hyi>o 
re.ader  interest,  sell  ads,  promote  kotmI 
will.  S.amples.  Kanine  Korner,  11  ”14 
North  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
90029. 


“GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’? 
funniest  jral.  Hilarious  account  ol 
swinfcin*;  secretary  who  sees  all  boss^* 
as  husband  material  and  nil  husband 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla.— 
33101. 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week¬ 
ly  1‘V  Projrram  Lotr  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  hiKh- 
1  fjhts.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 
are.a  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes,  set  12  pic.a  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
(leadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accur.ate  TV  I»jfs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOSGVE  IS  CHEEK 


ARE  babies  a  menace?  "Yes!” 
FROM  TAIWAN,  we  supply:  Color  says  .a  rat  male  model  who  not  bitten  by 
tr.ansp.arancies.  Black  and  white  photos,  one  and  lost  his  job  posinK  for  psy- 
TV  pronramme.  News  film.  Tra<le  news,  cholosy  lab  lirochures.  Details  in 
TRANS-WORLD  NEWS  AGENCY.  91  TONGUE  IN  CHE'EK,  the  weekly 
Sec.  1  Chanj?  An  East  Road,  Taipei,  humor  column  from  Piltdown  Fe.a- 
Taiwan.  tures.  i^l06.  3032  N.E.  140th,  Seattle, 

Wash.  98125. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


^EW SPARER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERIODICAL  SVBSCRIPTIO^S 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSI^G  ROOM 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  8S,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

yEWSPAPE^lBROKERS 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.. 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

CaNFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Poyabla  with  ordmrl 
4-w(ikt  $1.10  per  line,  per  iiiue 

3-wecki  $1.20  per  line,  per  iiiue 

2- wetks . $1.30  per  line,  per  ittiie 

1- wcek  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  alto 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  it 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
fRamltfonca  ihould  accompany  elai- 
siflod  copy  when  lubmlHod  unitii 
credit  has  been  eetablished.  J 
a-weext  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- wMht  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- wHkt  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOc  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  alto 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
clattilled  it  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuasdoy,  4:30  PM  Naw  York  tima 
Box  numbers,  which  arc  mailed  each  day 
u  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ava..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  752-7050 


j  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 

I  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
j  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

j  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
I  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
;  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iversonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


yEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CONSTRUCTION  TRADE  MAGAZINE. 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  recently  estah* 
liRhe<l,  priced  at  20M.  Contact  Bill 
Kintr  Assoc.,  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Gold¬ 
en,  Colo.  80401.  (303)  279-6345, 

NEW  YORK  STATE-Small  weekly 
Krown  sta^rnant  in  area  of  excellent 
potential.  1600  paid  subscribers,  cold 
comp  and  camera  equipped,  prross  $26M, 
sell  $23M,  Box  1436,  Bxlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EAST  OREGON  county  seat  offset 
weekly.  Owner  retirnjf.  Established  89 
years.  Only  pa|>er  and  plant  in  county. 
Gross  near  TOM.  Healthful,  arid,  cattle, 
j  jrrain.  New  industry.  Some  growth  and 
^  wide  open  spaces  in  isolated  area.  $20M 
I  down  required.  Write  Box  1424,  Editor 
1  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  editonul/graphics  projects.  An 
invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
eilitors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $16.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^^^TmevLAn^ 

2  DIEBOLD  ROTARY  FILES-  Stand- 
ard  Grey.  40  tab  card  tray  with  posi¬ 
tive  lock  and  touch  bar  control.  In 
good  condition.  $495.00  each  or  both 
files  for  $850.00.  Seven  years  old — 
original  cost  $1500.00  each. 

Alberta  Hayes,  Circulation  Director 
Pioneer  Press,  Inc.,  1232  Central  Ave.. 
Wilmette,  Illinois  60091 


COLD  TYPE 


NEW  40  PAGE  CATALOG  from 
America's  leading  distributor  of  cold 
type  paste-up  supplies  and  equipment. 
Hundreds  of  items,  illustrated,  with 
quantity  prices.  For  your  free  copy, 
call  or  write; 

MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 
4640  N.  Olcott  Ave. 

Chicago,  III.  60656 
(312)  867-4646 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 


AREA  3 — Sparkling  weekly,  estab- 
lisheil  1888,  average  10  pages  standard, 
printed  offset,  includes  job  shop  and 
letterpress  web.  Real  estate  available. 
Gross  $57,0110,  $2,200  paid.  Health 

forces  sale.  Box  931,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


QUALITY  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY 
-  serving  suburban  north  Jersey  com- 
'  munities  for  90  years.  Sound  business 
i  for  working  management.  Publishing, 
no  printing.  Circulation  10,000.  Own¬ 
ers  retiring.  Will  finance.  Box  1337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  EXCLUSIVE  WBTEKLY, 
supurb  locale,  grossing  $150,000,  off¬ 
set.  premium  price  for  buyer  who 
wants  and  can  afford  l:est  climate. 
$60,000  down,  financial  references  re¬ 
quired.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92806. 


part;  OWNERSHIP  AVAILABLE  in 
'  established  Zone  1  weekly  to  working 
editor.  This  paper  has  high  potential. 
I  but  needs  on-the-spot  management. 
I  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio,  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully: 

I  J.  N.  WELLS  it  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton.  Ill.  60187 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

suburban  or  COMMUNITY  weekly 
Zones  6, 7, 8, 9  or  Canada,  $60,000  to 
$iUU,U00  gross.  Details,  copy  to  Box 
1370.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  PHOTON  PACESETTERS  for  sale.  | 

Moving  up  to  bigger  e<iuipmcnt.  Quirk 
ilelivery,  reasonable  price.  Phone  (402) 
462-21.31,  E.\t.  51.  I 

GONE  COLD — Final  Closeout  of  hot  ' 
equipment.  Linotype  Comet,  No.  325, 
$7,>U  ;  Intc-rtyive  V.  S/)t21361.  $900; 

Intertype  V,  S/(I19S26.  $7.")0:  All  three 
:  fully  'FI'S  equipped.  Also  have  Ham- 
I  mnnd  Thintype  Olider  Saw,  Ser.  962. 
$400.  Complete  Stereo  equipment  with 
Wood  22't'4  cutoff  Pony  at  give-away 
price.  Contact  .lohn  Troutt  Jr..  Jones- 
!  boro  Sun.  Joneslioro,  .\rk.  72401. 

ONE  MODEL  4961  TL  Compugraphic 
Machine,  reconditioned,  installed,  guar- 
,  anteed — complete  with  all  standard 
'  equi|>ment. 

Write  or  Call: 

j  Inland  Newspaper 

Machinery  Corpor.ation 
I  1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

LINOFILM,  High  Speed  Photo  Unit. 

3  Linofilm  Keyboards  with  Lino  Mix. 
Large  selection  of  typefaces.  All  in 
excellent  condition.  Box  1382,  Editor 
&  _  Publisher. 

ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immediately  - 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  standard;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATF  8  and  10  pt. ;  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  size:  Schaffer  large 
waxer  pw  752  model;  Arkay  F  186 
Print  Dryer;  Model  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423.  West  Haven. 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

I  -  -  - 

'  MERGANTHALER  LINOFILM  "Super 
’  Quick”  phototypesetter.  4-grid  ma¬ 
chine,  35  grids  included.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition,  priced  for  quick  sale.  Call  Pro- 
I  duction  Type  (214)  634-2460. 

I  ENGRAVING  PLANT  less  than  2 
years  old.  like  new.  The  Roliesonian, 

!  Lumberton,  N.C.  (919)  739-4322. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


PHOTON  PARTS  #713 

1.  Spart  Parts  Kit  (Approx,  orig. 
price  $1,000.00) 

2.  Magazines  (photo  paper)  (approx, 
orig.  price  $1,200.00  each) 

3.  Drums 

FONT  DRUM  Newspaper  Faces 
(approx,  orig.  $2,300.00) 

1.  Crown  W/Bold 

2.  Borloni  Bold  W/Bold  Italic 

3.  Bodoni  Book  W/Italic 

4.  Techno  Bold  Cond.  W/Cond. 
Italic 

FONT  DRUM  Job  Work  Faces 
(orig.  $2,300.00) 

1.  Excella  \V/Italic 

2.  Univers  Bold  W/Italic 

3.  'Techno  Light  W/Italic 

4.  'Techno  Bold  W/Italic 

FONT  DRUM  Job  Work  Faces 
(orig.  $3,000.00)  (Custom  Strip) 

1.  Baskerville  W/Italic 

2.  Baskerville  Bold  W/Italic 

3.  Excella  W/Italic 

4.  a.  Baskerville  SMCAPS 
b.  Excella  SMCAPS 

Programming  Tapes  for  Drums. 
Pioneer  Press  Inc. 

1232  Central  Ave. 

Wilmette.  III.  60091 


ENGRAVING 

NEW  OR  REBUILT  CAMERAS.  Mas¬ 
ter  Etchers,  film  processors.  Complete 
rebuilt  engraving  departments.  Call  or 
write  Teaneck  Chemical  Co.,  Carlstadt, 

;  N.J.  07072  (201)  438-2500. 


MAILROOM 

FROM  OUR  MAILROOM 

1  Model  1800  Addressograph  new  in 
1967.  1  Mo<lel  1955B  Addressograph 
rebuilt  in  1962,  1  Model  6341  Grapho- 
type.  Miscellaneous  parts  for  Address¬ 
ograph.  all  for  $350.  Available  in 
October.  Contact :  Her):  Meeker,  Star- 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  451,  Scottsbluff, 

i  Neb.,  69361.  Phone  (308)  632-6116. 

2  TELESCOPING  BELT  CONVEYORS. 
From  6'9"  to  8'6".  Like  new — for  your 
loa<ling  (lock. 

2  MUELLER  EM-10  INSERTERS. 
Main  Section  and  4  Insert  Stations. 
Used,  trade-in  machines. 

1  PORTABLE  ROLLER  CONVEYOR. 
— live  roller  type.  Demonstrator 

I  piece. 

HANS  MUELLER  CORPORATION 
I  (516)  741-1380 

TWO  (2)  U.  S.  STEEL  Model  1200- 
Wire  tying  machines.  One  unit  is  in 
daily  operation  on  a  36,000  circulation 
newsp,H)er.  other  unit  is  in  need  of 
repair.  Machines  sold  "as-is”  with  no 
\  guarantee.  Contact  E.  A.  Nichols,  Cir- 
J  culation  Director,  Worrell  Newspapers, 
(703)  669-2181. 

ELLIOTT  ADDRESSER  Model  880 
with  transcript  rewind  and  touch  con¬ 
trolled  stencil  conditioner.  And  Gestet- 
ner  duplicator  Model  360  and  stand. 
Both  e.xcellent  condition.  (312)  726- 

5550,  Mrs.  Knowles. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONE7Y  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  JUSTOWRITERS.  i-ebiiilt  by  Friden  NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information  trained  iiertonnel.  Large  selection  ol  »*nie  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
strictly  confidential.  Iyi«  styles.  Flexowriters— Input  units  eolori.  Top  quality. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC.  for  riwnputers.  F^N  Business  Products.  Call  or  write! 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.— 35902  1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.  PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 

Ph:  (205)  646-3356  -08034  (AO  609)  428-3223  Box  5500.  Akron.  Ohio— 44313 


Call  or  write! 
PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHiyERY 

URRANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER.  Will 
guarantee,  like  new.  Box  1087,  Editor 
&  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


NEW.SPAPER  WEI!  OFFSET  presses, 
new  anil  used;  lelmilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Eeon- 
O-Wrli  iierleet  ini'  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  liie  uniipie  4-color 
unit,  all  adapt.ahle  to  any  22^\"  cut- 
otT  press.  I'esiitned  and  nianiifaclured 
by  \\'cb  Press  t'orp-.  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  OSIOli.  Ctill  Tim  York 
(200)  702-0770. 


FAIRCHILD  COI.OR  KINn-4  units 
complete  with  half  and  ipiarter.  double 
parallel  folder,  sheeter.  Box  80.7.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


CROSSFIELD  INSETTER  &  AUTO- 
PASTET?  for  Hoe  Color  (lonvertihle 
Double  Width  Press  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Includes  electronics,  controls,  all 
switches  .and  paster  synchronized  ele¬ 
ments.  More  information  write  El 
Nac'onal  Produccion,  P.O.  Box  209. 
Ctiracas,  Venezuela,  or  call  418871 
Ext.  155. 


WAyTEn  TO  RVY 

AUTOMATIC  PAPER  ROLL  RETII.S 
— Three  single  width  38  inch  to  42 
inch,  roll  diameter  42  inch.  Consider 
double  width.  In  your  reply  please 
state  make.  ajte.  location  and  price. 
H.  Vernon  Porter,  Press  Consultant. 
4237  Caledonia,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90065. 


ELROD  MOLDS— 63-14  Twin  Ixtad.  3 
pt.  high,  .854:  2  pt.  I.«w  Lead  Twin. 
62-12.  .765:  3  pt.  Col.  rule  Hairline, 
7302.  .918.  State-Times  &  Advocate, 

P.O.  Box  588.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70821. 
(504)  348-0151,  Jerry  Smith. 

COLOR  KING  UNIT  without  rollstand, 
goo<l  condition.  Times-Gazette,  Shelby- 
ville,  Tenn.  37160. 


USED  SAXMAYER  (SRI)  tying  ma¬ 
chine.  Must  be  in  good  running  con¬ 
dition.  Recent  vintage  desired.  Call  or 
write  P.aul  Gazaway,  Concord  Monitor, 
Concord,  N.H.  03301. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
IniESslTME^iVAlLABl^ 


SIX  (6)  UNIT  GOSS  Community  ofTset- 
umality  printing,  with  suburban  folder. 
Capable  of  printing  24  page  standard 
or  48  tabloid  pages  at  18.000  per  hour. 
Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Ron  Mois- 
sinac  (201)  349-9090,  The  Reporter, 

909  F'ischer  Blvd.,  Toms  River.  N.J. 
1)8753. 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facililtes 
C-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  Stirling,  N.J. 


HELP  WANTED 
^ORCVLATI^ 

CIRCULATION  OPPORTUNITY 
The  person  we  are  looking  for  is  proh- 
I  ably  the  No.  2  person  on  a  small  daily 
who  is  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  management.  You  will  take 
ch.arge  of  a  meilium  size  East  Coast 
daily  as  assistant  and  be  capable  of 
moving  up  to  Circulation  Manager 
within  a  few  years  to  fill  retirement 
spot.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  and 
if  you  think  you  are  the  person,  write 
!  Box  1432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help 

Wanted 


NEM.SPAPER  .SERVICES 

AovERTisiycrm^^ 


DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  .3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH  44256. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  Due  to  inter¬ 
company  transfers,  we  have  an  open¬ 
ing  for  general  manager  for  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Morning  News  and  Evening 
Press.  Elxcellent  opportunity.  Great 
community.  Send  complete  resume  to 
\V.  S.  Morris  III,  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  928,  Augusta, 
Ga.  30903. 

WANTED:  PUBLISHER  AND 

PRINTER  for  weekly  sensational  tah- 
loiil  newspaiier.  Write  Box  1421,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

We  are  seeking?  a  stronjr.  well  organ¬ 
ized  sales  and  profit  oriented  executive. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  planning  anil 
implementing  a  program  of  revenue 
growth  for  our  newspaper.  We  are  a 
65,000  evening  paper  located  in  Zone  5 
in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  suburban 
markets.  Box  1415,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

COMPTROLLER  for  thriving  printer 
and  newspaper  publisher  grossing  ?2 
million.  Situation  offers  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  personal  and  professional  de¬ 
velopment.  and  even  pays  well  besides. 
Comixdence  re<iuired  in  accounting  in¬ 
cluding  cost  accounting  and  perform¬ 
ance  budgeting,  personnel  anil  office 
and  credit  management,  methods  anal¬ 
ysis,  purchasing.  Please  write  including 
detaile<l  employment  history  and  earn¬ 
ings  to  E.  J.  Lewis,  President.  P.  O. 
Box  25526,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
8712:.. 


NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 
DIVISION  MANAGER 

Are  you  an  experience.!  district  man¬ 
ager  ready  to  move  up  or  currently  a 
division  manager  looking  for  greater 
resixinsibilities  and  challenges?  If  so, 
you  may  be  interested  in  considering  a 
move  to  the  expanding  and  progressive 
circulation  department  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

We  seek  an  aggressive.  sales-minde<l 
individual  to  work  with  indeiiendent 
newspaper  distributors  in  Chicago  and 
surrounding  areas  to  help  develoj)  sales 
programs,  improve  service  and  mo¬ 
tivate  carriers.  Little  Merchant  Plan 
exiierience  important. 

Outstanding  benefit  package,  top  sal¬ 
ary  and  the  security  of  one  of  the 
leaiiers  in  the  industry. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  in 
complete  confidence  to : 

R.  A.  Hallay.  Room  634 
435  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago.  III.  60611 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  MANAGER  Challenging 
growth-market  opportunity  on  major 
suburban  weekly  for  a  heavy  weight 
with  solid  track  record.  Box  1406,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRC.VLATION  PROMOTION 

BOY  CREW  SPECIALTY 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
When  and  Where  You  Want  It 
Talk  to  the  man  that  trained  the 
experts. 

R.  C.  Circuhation  Co. 

Raymond  Columbia  .and 
.'\rthur  Stripling 
1202-H  Carriage  House  Lane 
Gastonia.  N.C.  28052 
Ph:  (704)  865-6636 

presTengineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  .Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 

IN.STALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment  designed  or  built. 

Equipment  avaihable  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford.  Fla.  32771 
(305)  668-5031 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  September  23,  1972 


SELF-STARTING  ad  salesman.  Unless  ^ 
you  can  be  worth  $10M  plus,  don’t  | 
bother  us.  The  News,  Powell  River,  j 
B.C.  I 

AD  DIRECTOR  for  25,000  circulation 
west  Pennsylvania  daily.  Good  staff, 
modern  plant.  Salary  $15,000  to  start, 
i  Send  full  details  to  Box  1383,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
i  MAN  for  a  strong  by-weekly  publica¬ 
tion  of  60,000  in  the  heart  of  New  York 
State’s  fastest  growing  market.  If  you 
are  strong  on  sales  and  looking  for  a 
future  with  a  young  aggressive  sales 
team,  write:  P.  O.  Box  96.  Owego. 
N.  Y.  13827.  or  call  collect  (6071  687- 
I  2435.  Call  any  morning  at  7:30  AM. 


( inciJLiTioy 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  fast  grow¬ 
ing  8.000  circulation  5-day  evening 
newspaper  in  central  New  York  State. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  to  learn  and  take  over  the  de¬ 
partment  in  a  short  time.  Send  resume 
and  salary  refiuirements  to  Box  1376, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


I  NEED  A  COMBINATION  of  desk 
and  leg  person.  I  am  looking  for  a 
top  quality,  total  commitment  type  per¬ 
son,  district  manager  possibly  boxed 
in  on  some  metro.  Locate<l  in  central 
New  York  Finger  Lakes  resort  area. 
Opportunity  unlimited.  Forward  re¬ 
sume  by  return  mail,  please.  Refer¬ 
ences  will  be  checked.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad.  Convince  me  by  writ- 
iiig  Jim  Anderson.  Circulation  Director, 
Citizen  Advertiser,  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn, 
N.Y.  13021. 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  | 
Immediate  opening  for  ambitious  re-  i 
tail  advertising  salesman  capable  of  i 
earning  five-figure  income.  One  of  , 
America’s  finest  7  day  metropolitan 
j  newspapers  located  on  Florida’s  beau-  j 
^  tiful  West  Ck)ast,  offers  a  challenging  j 
and  rewanllng  opportunity  with  ex-  j 
cellent  growth  i>otential.  Send  com- 
I  plete  resume  to  Box  1407,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  requires  experi-  I 
enced,  aggressive  salesman  to  handle  I 
:  major  account  list.  Ample  opportunity 
for  growth  in  group  operation.  First  I 
staff  opening  in  four  years.  Salary  in 
5  figure  bracket  with  excellent  fringes.  , 
Apply  to  Box  1441.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN — Looking  for  quality  of 
life?  12,500  young,  aggressive  daily  j 
has  opening  in  l>eautiful  Henderson-  , 
ville,  N.C.  Fabulous  place  to  live.  Sal-  I 
ary  oi>en.  Write  Publisher,  Box  490,  I 
Hendersonville,  N.C.  28739.  j 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  news¬ 
paper  display  advertising  department, 

3  to  5  years  experience  preferred.  Sal- 
;  ary  plus  commission.  Excellent  oppor- 
I  tunity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
I  quirements  to  Roger  Smed,  Marshall 
I  Slessenger,  Marshall,  Minn.  56258. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


VERY  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
for  real  professional  with  group  of 
rural  and  suburban  offset  weeklies. 
Stephen  Neal,  Community  Press,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  11506,  Winston-Salem.  N.C. 
(919)  765-2883. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for 
northern  Michigan  daily.  Must  have  ag¬ 
gressive  attitude  to  fit  into  staff  of 
same.  Need  someone  strong  on  layout, 
with  ability  to  sell.  Submit  resume  to 
Herb  Levin,  The  Evening  News,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  49783. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  sales  posi¬ 
tion  now  available  on  35,000  Area  3 
offset  daily.  Expanding  market  with 
beautiful  seacoast  living  conditions. 
$125  base  p.ay  with  very  liberal  com¬ 
mission  system.  Full  company  benefits. 
Reply  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1064.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Top  job  for  top  manager,  Area  2. 
Complete  resi>onsibility  to  direct  crew, 
maintain  and  increase  sales.  Group  of 
shoppers  doing  $1,000,000  yearly.  A 
career  job  paying  $26M  plus.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  successful,  experienced, 
top  level  sales  managers.  Box  1344, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


DISPLAY  SALES  Aggressive  person 
with  manageme  nt  potential  neeeled  for 
fast  growing  bi-weekly  newspaper  and 
three  shoppers.  Experience  preferred. 
All  replies  confidential.  Send  resume 
with  financial  nee<ls  to  P.O.  Box  3742, 
Beaumont,  Texas  77704,  Attn:  R.  C. 
Williamson. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout  to  service  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 
have  marketing  orientation,  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  and  promotion  skills. 
Job-hoppers  please  don’t  apply!  Write 
Mr.  Signer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land.  Fla.  33803  or  Ph :  (813)  68S-S508. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  Highly  news  con¬ 
scious,  able  to  work  with  staff  and 
public.  Proven  desk  experience.  Solid 
references.  Needed  for  nio»lern  opera¬ 
tion  heading  for  medium  size<l  status. 
H'ghly  desirable  community.  Zone  4. 
Salary  open.  Box  1103,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  TALENT  ONLY! 

If  you’re  good  and  would  like  a  better 
job.  send  full  resume,  clips,  salary 
needs,  references.  Free  registration  for 
profession’s  job  clearinghouse.  Copy 
editors  especially  needed.  Journalism 
Talent  Bank,  P.O.  Box  788,  Bremer¬ 
ton,  Wash.  98310. 


EDITOR  for  award  winning  Southern 
California  Coastal  Community  Weekly. 
You  are  an  experience<l  Photo/ Journal¬ 
ist.  experienced  in  offset.  You’re  will¬ 
ing  to  take  direction  but  gutsy  enough 
to  toe-to-toe  it  if  you’re  sure  you’re 
right.  You  care  alioiit  your  people, 
your  community  and  the  newspaper.  If 
you  measure  up  to  these  requirements 
and  much  more,  send  your  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to  Box  1442,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


WANTED:  Sports  writer  in  territory 
3.  Please  send  complete  details  about 
yourself.  Box  1359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  CRACK  at  weekly  ownership 
in  Zone  2?  No  money:  just  ability  and 
(le<lication.  Box  1425,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR-  -Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  reporter  with  some  experience 
who  wants  to  advance.  Desk  job;  or¬ 
chestrate  and  edit  correspondents,  plan 
town  coverage.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Robert  Norling,  CJon- 
cord  Monitor,  3  N.  State  St.,  Concord, 
N.  H.  03301. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 

EinTomAir 


HELP  WANTED 

^^^mroiuAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  for  11.000  cir- j 
culatlon  daily  newspaper.  Ultra  mo<l-  ; 
ern  r  inipuU*ri7.e<l  offset  oi>eration.  Sup-  ! 
ervisc  staff  of  12.  Must  i>e  oriented  to 
i  K'al  news.  Excellent  workin^J  con<li* 
tioDt:.  ^nuip  insurxinee,  retirement  and 
>pp()rtunlty  for  advancement.  Send 
n*same  or  call  Publ  sher  Hay  Hobinson. 
Priily  C'hronicle,  1825  Barber  Green 
lit].,  DeKalb,  Ill.  60115.  (Sl5l  756-4811. 

EOITOR  TO  WHITE  AND  EDIT  ALL 
UOPY  rOH  NEW  PSYCHIC  PAPEH.  i 
BOX  112'J.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  | 

rt'E'RE  LOOKING  for  the  l>est  fe.ature 
writers  in  America.  Top  craftsmen 
who  can  touch  the  reader’s  soul. 
Writers  who  can  evoke  emotions  -move 
l>c»ople  to  smile  and  cry.  You’ll  start 
at  around  $20,000.  on  this  tou^h,  de- 
mandinpT  job.  Send  brief  resume  and 
samples  of  your  l)est  work.  Don’t 
phone.  A  tryout  will  be  reQuire<l. 
Hojrer  Lanjjley,  Chief  Writer.  NA- 
TONAL  ENQUIRER.  600  South  East 
Coast  Avenue,  Lantana,  Florida  33462. 


COPYEDITOR 

Our  offset  afternoon  daily  with  18,000 
circulation  is  prowintr  alonff  with  the 
area,  and  our  desk  operation  is  boinK 
expanded  to  include  another  person. 
We  have  an  opportunity  for  someone 
with  1  or  more  years  of  desk  experi¬ 
ence  to  e<lit  copy,  write  heads  and 
layout  papes  for  6-column  format. 
Working  conditions  include  appropriate 
salary,  company  paid  frinpe  l)enefits 
and  motlern  plant.  Contact  Jack  Hilde¬ 
brand  or  Hojjer  Sovde,  Evening  Her¬ 
ald.  P.O.  Box  11707.  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
29739  or  phone  (803)  327-7161. 

OPPORTUNITY  AWAITS  the  experi- 
ence<l  take  charge  writer,  e<litor  cap¬ 
able  of  making  an  est!iblishe<l  Zone  I 
weekly  really  live.  Plxins  call  for  in¬ 
creased  frequency  with  right  person. 
Send  resume  an<l  clips  if  |M)ssible  to 
Box  1397,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  Rei>orters 
to  cover  government  l>eats,  general 
assignments.  Ehcperience  and/or  J- 
Gra<l  with  some  camera  i)referred. 
Also,  full  t'me  SPORTS  j)erson  - 
someone  to  take  over  one-man  depart¬ 
ment  serving  two  newspapers  the 
l)est  weeklies  in  New  York  State.  Call 
or  write  immediately  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  including  salary  requirements: 
Dick  Ambrose.  Managing  E<lItor. 
Citizen  Herald.  P.O.  Box  192,  Walden, 
N.Y.  12586. 

AVIATION  WRITER 
Aviation  Daily,  Aerospace  Daily  nee<Is  j 
experienced  reporter  to  cover  West  j 
Coast  Area.  base<I  in  I^os  Angeles.  i 
Call  Bob  Parrish.  (213)  273-8050.  | 


EDITOR  Head  up  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  multi-me<lical  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  company-  New  York  U>cation. 
Science/me<Iical  background  advantage 
but  not  requirement.  Send  resume  and 
sxilary  r(*quirement.  Box  1392,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR-REPORTER  to  cover 
city,  county  government,  write  fea¬ 
tures.  Some  (Hliting  and  makeup. 
Djiily  blxihonian.  Moscow,  Idxiho.  serv¬ 
ing  University  of  Idaho.  Washington 
State  University  communities.  Write 
or  call. 

EDITOR  for  progressive  weekly  in 
Connecticut  to  writ«»  and  edit  all  copy. 
Ideal  (»!)portunity  for  recent  journalism 
grxiduate.  Box  1439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRTTER/EDITOR  with  2  to  3  years  1 
experience  and  <legree.  who  loves  clear 
F'ngl’sh.  hates  tunnel  vision,  under¬ 
stands  UniversHy  environment,  appre¬ 
ciates  tirban  life,  to  join  public  affairs 
staff.  Please  send  resume,  clips  to:  Mr. 
Ernest  Molina.  Pratt  Institute,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y.  11205.  I 

E(iual  opportunity  employer.  j 

I 

REPORTER  General  assignments  and  | 
featiires.  Familiarity  with  camera 
helT>ful  but  not  essential.  10,500  circu-  I 
iation  afternoon  daily  in  pleasant  town  | 
of  12. *>00  population.  Send  resume,  i 
references,  salary  re<iuirements  to  R.  S. 
Marvin,  Beatrice  (Nei)r.)  Sun,  P.O.  Box 
S17.  Beatrice,  Neb  68310.  1 

! 

ONCE  IN  A  LIFE  TIME  j 
OPPORTUNITY  I 

TAKE-CHARGE  EDITOR  needwl  by  i 
aggressive  New  Jersey  weekly  hoping  j 
to  l»ecome  a  daily  in  the  near  future. 
Applicants  should  >k?  first  rate  writers 
who  can  edit,  write  good  heads  and  I 
layout  pages  with  skill  and  imagina-  j 
tion.  Reply  with  complete  confidence  to  j 
Box  1290.  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  , 


EDITORIAL  PAGE 
Looking  for  your  community? 

We  think  the  editorial  page  e<litor  has 
to  call  his  community  home;  to  ^  be 
<T»ncerned  with  it;  to  understand  view 
points,  desires  and  traditions  of  the 
lK*ople  in  the  area:  to  I>e  well  known 
ijy  those  who  plan  and  initiate  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  area  as  well  as  by 
the  many  thousands  of  people  who  are 
affecteil  by  their  leaders*  decisions. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  home,  have  j 
editorial  writing  experience  (daily  or  ! 
weekly!  and  seek  our  challenge  of  ' 
digging  behind  the  surface  of  events  ! 
ami  untangling  complex  issues;  of  j 
writing  fresh  interpretative  editorials  I 
;ind  in-depth  features  so  that  our  read-  1 
ers  can  understand  them,  we’d  like  to  \ 
hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  6-afternoon  offset  paper  with 
18M  circulation  in  a  Southern  city  of 
35.000.  Area  will  exi>erience  unusually 
fast  ilevelopment  and  growth  next  10 
yi'ai-s  due  to  industrial,  entertainment, 
recreational,  housing  and  highway  ex¬ 
pansions. 

Sen<l  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
dates  you  might  be  available  to  visit 
us  for  2  days  at  our  cost  to  Box  1308, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  INVESTIGATIVE  re¬ 
porter  Challenging  position  in  state 
capital.  Big  10  University  city.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Managing  Editor, 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  48919. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Neivspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
an<l  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  Englaml  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  ,527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01 60S 

EXECUTIVE  .SpOinS  EDITOR  for 
fast  growing  AM  in  upstate  New  York. 
Fine  I)enefits  in  large  group.  Prefer 
New  York  bxiseil  |>€rson.  Must  know 
layout,  packaging  aral  what  news  Is 
besides  siKU'ts  news.  Box  1410,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS.  FEATURES.  LAYOUT  The 
Daily  Sentinel-Star  (Grenada,  Miss. 
3x901  >  neexls  a  good  news  person. 
Writing.  e<liting.  ph<»tt>s,  the  whole 
works.  Prefer  youth,  energy,  enthu¬ 
siasm  an<l  inleiligenre.  It’s  a  g(MMl  job, 
but  it’s  hard  work.  Write  the  publisher 
today. 

.STRONG  SOUfHERN  FARM  publica¬ 
tion  nex'ds  ad<litional  associate  e<litor. 
Must  have  college  «legree  ami  I»o  will¬ 
ing  to  l>e  away  from  home  3  nights 
per  week  maximum.  .‘Salary  range  from 
$'<.000  to  $18,090  <lepending  on  (|Uali- 
fications.  Many  fringe  l)enefits  include 
profit  sharing.  Publication  now  housed 
in  own  new  naxlern  building.  Writing 
and  phedographic  ability  helidul  but 
n»»t  imperative.  Prefer  i>or.son  25  to  35 
who  is  marrie<l.  Unusually  g<Kvl  opi>or- 
tunity  for  right  iH*rson.  Send  resume  to 
iiox  1418,  Editor  &  Publ  sher. 

EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  for  e<litor.  Take 
complete  charge  of  news  department 
on  estahlishe<l  me<lium  sized  paijer  in 
southern  Pennsylvania.  Modern  offset 
plant,  pleasant  growing  community  of 
altout  20.000,  Write  giving  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Box  1419,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  neede<l  for  small 
but  growing  Flori<la  southwest  coast 
daily.  Must  le  willing  to  hustle  on  the 
local  scene.  Salary  $110-125  with  group 
fringes.  Write  E^l.tor,  P.O.  Box  1777. 
PunUi  Gorda,  I'la.  33950. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  of  a  magazine 
that  has  a  polishe<l  but  common  touch. 
We  like  to  apply  superb  writing  and  a 
witty,  flavorful  outlook  to  life  as  our 
readers  live  it  in  lioth  the  urb  and 
suburb.  We  want  our  stories  to  l)e  in¬ 
cisive.  exciting-  and  useful.  The  i>erson 
we  hire  must  know  or  le  able  to  learn 
the  magical  difference  l>etween  a  maga¬ 
zine  story  and  .a  news  feature:  she  or 
he  has  to  have  ideas,  care  a  lot  about 
words,  exciting  headlines,  content-con¬ 
scious  photo  editing  and  the  mysteries 
of  the  back  shop.  If  you  are  not  already 
an  editor,  you  should  have  some  strong 
ideas  al>out  why  you  would  l)e  a  good 
one.  An  excellent  opportunity  at  one 
of  the  country’s  finest  newspaper  maga¬ 
zines.  Send  resume,  samples.  Box  1414. 
E4litor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Small  PM  daily  (and  Sunday  AM),  Re¬ 
gion  2.  Send  resume.  Flexibility  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  1433,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

COMBINATION  news-advertising  i>er- 
son  or  coui>le  to  he.ad  small  staff  on 
adjacemt  exclusiv’e  weekly  just  pur¬ 
chased  from  retiring  longtime  owner. 
Growing  city  of  2.000-plus.  G(xxl  civic 
improvements,  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  Located  on  m«)st  scenic  area  of 
Mississippi,  iiarks.  fishing,  boating,  ski 
n*sort.  Composition  and  presswork  at 
our  offset  central  plant  serving  six 
affiliates  an<l  others.  Contact  Robert 
Molvold,  Maquoketa  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Ma<tuoketa.  Iowa.  52060. 

EDITOR — 20,000  plus  weekly  in  Zone 
2  neixis  take  charge  person  to  put  out 
the  iK’st  weekly  in  the  U.S.  Goo<i  staff 
m*eds  leader.  NVwspai>er  e<liting  exjK'ri- 
ence  mandatory.  Good  salary,  fringes, 
growing  comj>any.  Write  Box  1437, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELAISCE 

WRITERS/AGENCIES,  worldwide, 
producing  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books,  (dntact  Apartado  540,  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 


LAYOVT-PASTE-lIP  j 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  prcducing  camera-ready 
newspaper  advertising  layouts  with 
cold-type  and  repro  mat  services.  Must 
be  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  688-8508;  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave.,  Lakeland.  Fla.  33803. 

LIBRARIANS 

JOURNALISM  LIBRARIAN  The 
University  of  Missouri-Columhia,  an 
eciual  opportunity  employer,  is  S€*eking 
an  exi>erienced  librarian  to  hea<l  its 
Journalism  Library.  MLS  from  an 
ALA  accre<lit<*d  library  school  and 
knowlo<lge  of  the  communications  field 
re<iuire<l.  A  se<*()nd  masters  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  a  relatfxl  fiekl  and  branch  li¬ 
brary  experience  on  the  university  level 
highly  desirable.  Salary  range  $9-12,000 
for  a  12-month  academic  contract,  usual 
benefits.  Available  January  1973.  Send 
resume  to  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Libraries,  E71mer  ETllis  Library,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Mo.  i 
65201.  • 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHEVR  for  fast  growing 
AM  in  upstat<‘  New  York.  Fine  lK*nefits 
in  large  group.  Pnffer  New  York  base<] 
IH*rson.  Must  Ik'  aggressive.  Box  1112, 
E>litor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— I.arge  Mid¬ 
western  newspaper  needs  night  side 
foreman.  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  union 
shop,  g(Kd  salary  and  l>enefits.  Box 
1435,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPE:RIFJ^CED  pressman  for  Goss 
Community  doing  large  volume  job 
work.  Gooil  lienefits.  Pay  according  to 
experience.  Neeil  highly  respon-sihle 
I>erson.  Russ  Green,  News-Sun,  Ken- 
dallville,  Ind.  46755.  (219)  347-0400. 

Replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 


OFFSETT  PRESSMAN— With  circula¬ 
tion  up  to  10,500  from  9.000  in  2  years, 
with  ad  inches  increasing  205^'  every 
month,  with  outside  press  work  grow¬ 
ing  <'ven  faster,  we  nwd  an  ex|>eri- 
enced  pro.  Our  4-unit  V-15  is  tired 
and  you  will  help  us  install  a  new 
press.  A  great  growth  situation  for  the 
challenge  s^Kjker.  Contact  Tommy 
Manning.  Daily  Advance,  EIizal)eth 
City.  N.C.  27909. 

PRESSROOM  E'OREMAN  —  Medium 
size<l  progressive  Midwest  daily.  Ur¬ 
banite  ex|>erience  a  must.  Submit  com¬ 
plete  work  experience  including  last 
two  employers.  Box  1440,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  E'OREMAN  for  letter- 
press  oi>eration  switching  in  future  to 
Metros.  Want  exi>erienced  younger  per¬ 
son  to  take  over  oi>erations  now.  Zone 
2.  Salary  $15,000  Resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  1400,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

E'LOOR-LINOTYPE  combo  printer. 
Union  scale,  steady  work.  The  News, 
Powell  River,  B.C.  Phone:  485-4255. 

EXPEHIE:NCBD  COTTRELL  press¬ 
man  to  run  new  4  unit  15A  in  new 
plant.  Excellent  opixirtunity  for 
growth  with  estahlisheil  firm  in  sunny 
Klori<la.  ('all  (813)  422-5612  and  ask 
for  Mr.  Hasty,  after  6  PM. 

PRODUCTION 

COMBINATION  MAN.  Goss  StraiKht- 
line,  w(kk1  stereo.  Publish  6  afternoon 
an<l  Sunday  morning.  35  hour  week, 
outstanding  jiension.  Scale  $205.  Box 
1361,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WE:ST  coast  group  nee<Is  experi- 
ericed  photocomi)08itlon  E’oreman  for 
central  i>lant  pro<lucing  daiiic^s  and 
weeklies,  (kxxl  pay  ami  fringe  Ixmefits, 
(iive  salary  exiweted  and  references. 
Box  1426,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCrriON  manager  for  web 

offset  printing  plant  and  newspaper 
composition  department.  Modern  exjuip- 
nient,  great  opportunity.  Experience 
necessary.  Write  qualifications  and  sal¬ 
ary  r<Mjuirements  to  Box  1438,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PURLIC  RELATIOISS 


A  STRONG  WRITER  with  a  college 
journalism  degree  is  sought  to  direct 
imme<liately  all  facets  of  the  university 
news  bureau,  coonlination  of  informa¬ 
tion  sc^rviees,  and  serving  as  editor  of 
l)oth  alumni  and  faculty-staff  publica¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  to:  R.  Keith  Moore, 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  Loyola 
University,  New  Orleans,  La.  70118. 


_ SALES _ 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
major  newspaper  interest.  Write  or 
phone  L.  M.  Boyd,  E’ort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star  Telegram, 


Positions 
Wonted  .  • . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  or  stjifT 
position.  Broad  daily  newspai>er  back¬ 
ground.  Prmluction,  purchasing  and  e<li- 
torial  management  experience.  Systems 
approach,  (k)nversions.  Box  1101,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER.  EDITOR.  General  Man¬ 
ager.  A«l  Manager.  Seeking  challenging 
p<>sition.  44  with  30  years  exi>eritnce, 
starting  as  a  printer’s  dovil.  }*ast 
I)?*esident  of  servici*  club.  Doug  E'isher, 
Box  1411,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Success¬ 
ful  linage  pnxlucer,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  promotion  skills.  Sales 
leadership  ability  in  all  departments. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1375,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV/SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Small  and  large  newspaper  experience. 
Strong  on  people  and  profits.  Outstand¬ 
ing  community  activities  record.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  financial  manage¬ 
ment.  advertising,  marketing,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  management  techniques.  No 
news  experience  but  know  how  to  de¬ 
velop  a  good  product  and  the  people  to 
do  it. 

Prefer  to  get  out  of  big  cities  where 
I  can  maintain  strong  identity  between 
newspaper  and  the  community.  Can 
provide  professional  management  for 
family  owned  publication,  absentee 
owner  or  chain.  Willing  to  make  in¬ 
vestment  with  under-capitalized  owner 
in  good  market,  preferably  in  the 
Southeastern  states. 

Presently  employed  in  major  market  at 
top  management  level.  Have  expanded 
markets  and  quadrupled  profits  in  5 
year  period  and  can  prove  it. 

Big  salary  is  not  important.  I  am  ex- 
cit«l  by  a  good  community,  authority 
to  do  the  job,  incentves  based  on  i)er- 
formance.  stock  options  or  other  own¬ 
ership  participation. 

Will  provide  unusual  references  as  to 
competence  and  character.  Available  60 
to  90  days,  but  sooner  if  imperative. 
My  wife  knows  of  this  ad,  joins  me  in 
the  adventure  and  will  participate  as 
she  always  has.  Write  now!  I^ts  get 
together  soon.  Box  1428,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires  to 
relocate  any  state  12  years  California 
experience  all  phases  circulation  in 
daily  and  controlled  weekly  field.  Box 
1384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  forced 
into  the  market  place  by  company 
bankruptcy  seeks  circulation  manager 
spot  on  metlium  sized  paper  or  assistant 
cn  larger  paper.  Proven  record  of  ob¬ 
taining  greatest  returns  for  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  Prefer  Zones  3,4.6.  Available 
now.  Box  1427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

FIRST  OFFENDER,  E'x-Con,  50  years 
old,  retired  Marine  Master  Serjreant. 
20  years  experience  as  ad  salesman, 
ad  <lirector  and  (general  manager  of  13 
weeklies.  Plenty  of  knowhow  in  pro¬ 
motion  and  layout.  Familiar  with  all 
phases  of  photo  offset.  Could  be  your 
general  mana^^er.  Willing  to  start 
fresh  to  prove  myself.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  furnishe<l  with  resume.  Need  job 
to  support  wife  and  2  younf?  sons. 
Prefer  northern  Illinois.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  or  Michi{?an  but  will  consider 
any  offer.  Write  to  E.  Ill,  5427  Main 
St..  Downers  Grove,  111.  60515  or  call 
(312>  969-6928. 


EDITORIAL 

VETERAN  REPORTER  will  relocate 
for  investigative  position  on  medium 
daily  or  city  editorship  on  small  daily. 
Experienced  investigative.  Experience 
includes  freelancing  for  major  papers. 
Bo.x  1346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
Award  winning  nev/sman — 16  years 
experience,  10  in  nation’s  capital — 
would  like  to  establish  an  outstanding 
Washington  bureau  for  your  newspa¬ 
pers.  Top  references.  Box  1387,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


YOUNG  PRO,  city  editor-news  editor 
of  14,000  daily,  wants  to  do  more  than 
fill  up  space.  Seeks  desk  or  challeng¬ 
ing  reporting  job  on  news-hungry,  ag¬ 
gressive  paper.  Experienced  all  beats, 
rural  bureau,  wire,  metro  copy  desks. 
Single.  28.  will  relocate.  '68  J-grad, 
handle  camera.  Box  1372,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  QC  PUBLISHER 


EDITORiAL 

READY  TO  MOVE-  Editor.  41,  seeks 
chan^^e  from  dead-end.  Did  the  job— 
from  906  circulation  to  11,827  in  6 
years.  Market  now  saturated,  so  no 
place  to  Ko  here.  Versatile,  working 
knowledge  in  all  phases,  departments, 
in  hot,  cold  type.  Strong  on  editorials, 
daily  column,  copy  editing.  No  brag, 
just  fact.  Top  references  including 
present  publisher.  Box  1396,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO-MAN  METRO  NEWS  TEAM, 
with  community  journalism  back¬ 
ground.  seeking  top  cnlitorial  manage¬ 
ment  |>osts  on  small  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Any  location.  Box  1409,  E<li- 
lor  &  Publisher. 

NO-NONSENSE  PRO  with  major  met¬ 
ros  wants  to  move  family  back  north, 
seeks  permanent  spot  thereabouts.  Re¬ 
spected  for  solid  news  results,  intelli¬ 
gent  humor,  sensitive  feature,  op-e<l, 
column  work,  ability  to  pinch-hit  di¬ 
recting  staff.  Wants  column,  feature 
or  editorial  page  spot.  Interim  cityshle 
or  arts  okay.  Editor,  op-ed  post  with 
smaller  paper  possible.  Moderate-lib¬ 
eral,  human  interest,  humor  to  match. 
Now  writing  independently  in  south. 
Reply  in  detail  please,  will  answer  all. 
Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  College  grad 
with  honors,  military  and  Hollywood 
film  experience.  27.  married  with  child, 
will  relocate.  Greg  Lewis.  4817  Cleon 
Ave.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91601. 
Ph:  (213)  980-2292. 


WE  HAVE  THE  TALENT 

Journalism  job  clearinghouse  lists 
more  than  100  skilled  newsmen  and 
women,  all  departments.  Let  us  help 
you  fill  your  staff  vacancy  quickly, 
satisfactorily.  Journalism  Talent  Bank. 
P.O.  Box  788,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
98310.  (304)  373-4777. 


■REPORTER-EDITOR,  39,  seeks  offers 
in  $16,000  range  after  press  aide  job 
for  losing  candidate,  14  years  daily 
experience.  Harry  Murphy,  2394 
Whites  Mill  Ln.,  Decatur,  Ga.  30032. 

SPORT.S  DESKMAN— Can  do  any  op¬ 
eration  in  the  sports  department.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  24, 
single.  2  years  exi>erience  in  features, 
general  reiwrting,  seeks  position  with 
room  to  grow.  First  place  feature 
award  from  N.C.  Press  Association. 
BA.  Latin  and  French,  cum  laude. 
Prefer  Zone  3.  Box  1390,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
fellowship  winner,  especially  skilled 
in  presidential  and  statewide  voter 
opinion  polls.  Two  years  congressional 
coverage.  Prefer  Washington  area,  will 
consider  good  offer  elsewhere.  Box 
1.395,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  Pennsylvania  paper.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  1350,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

DYNAMIC  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  seeks 
management  that  wants  women’s  fam¬ 
ily  or  lifestyle  section  in  step  with  the 
times  or  wants  to  make  a  good  section 
even  better.  You’ll  get  solid  adminis¬ 
tration  and  staff  management  experi¬ 
ence  plus  the  very  best  results.  Also 
tops  in  makeup  and  would  consider 
makeup  post  on  progressive  metro.  Tell 
and  show  what’s  being  produced  now 
and  what  you’d  like  to  have  and  I’ll 
exchange  ideas  and  samples.  Box  1358. 
E<litor  4  Publisher. 

27-YEAR  OLD  Managing  Editor  of 
l>est  semi-weekly  in  state  desires  sim¬ 
ilar  iK>sition  elsewhere  or  spot  on  daily. 
$12,000  required.  Reply  to  Box  1413, 
iklitor  4  Publisher. 

SPORT.S WRiTER. ' r3  years  major  AM 
metro.  Covered  all  pro  lieats.  Strong 
on  features,  column  material.  Prefer 
PM  Zones  1,  2.  8.  9.  Box  1416,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY^MAN— Tb~YEARS  PlT; 
15  YEARS  NEWSPAPER.  BOX  1352, 
EDITOR  4  PUBLISHEIR. 

for  September  23,  1972 


EDiTORIAL 


BOSTON  is  my  new  home.  Former 
news  editor,  reporter,  photographer, 
young,  ready  to  work.  Experience  on 
metro  daily  and  suburban  semi-weekly. 
Box  1420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BJ  August  1972,  BA  in  anthropology, 
University  of  Texas.  One  year  cn  The 
Daily  Texan.  Prefer  news  job  in  metro¬ 
politan  area  in  Texas  or  Zone  8.  For 
resume  and/or  clippings  write:  Jo 
Clifton,  2325A  Westoak,  Austin,  Tex. 
78704.  _ 

SPORTSWRITER  -  SPCyRTSCASTER. 
hates  snow,  seeks  Flor'da  sunshine.  12 
years  covering  sports  from  high  school 
to  pros.  Experienced  in  layout.  Box 
1417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  gave  PR  a  try,  now  wants 
back  to  what  he  likes  best,  14  years 
experience  metropolitan  dailies  and 
wire  service  in  U.S.,  Europe,  Near 
East.  Zone  9  preferred.  Box  1423,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CALLING  Z0NE:S  5-9:  Solid,  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  (29)  wants  to  relocate 
from  Zone  4  metro  to  me<lium  or 
smaller  sized  daily.  Box  1431,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE  (mid  30s)  on 
large  metro  daily  PM  seeks  Managing 
Editor  post  on  medium  PM  in  Zones 
4,6,8.  Teacher  wife.  Want  place  to 
settle  permanently,  raise  family  in 
smaller  town,  become  involved  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Current  salary  $11,500. 
Unbeatable  references,  credentials. 
Award  winner.  No  drifter.  Knowledge¬ 
able  in  all  facets  of  newspaper  from 
circulation  to  backshop.  Results  prom¬ 
ised.  Clips,  resume,  references  on  re- 
<iuest.  Box  1434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

REGtTLARLY  EMPLOYED  award- 
winning  magazine-newspaper  reporter 
seeks  sparetime  assignments  South 
Florida.  Experienced  all  beats.  Box 
1399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENERGETIC  YOUNG  (25)  editor  — 
graphics  oriented — of  small  Midwest 
weekly  (2.2M)  seeks  creative  photo 
position.  Solid  grounding  in  news, 
sports,  features,  color.  Magna  BS  in 
Journalism ;  veteran.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  1380,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM 

LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN— 10  years. 
Medium  sized  daily.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  as  erector  and  maintenance  man. 
Will  relocate  within  U.S.A.  Box  1307, 
£<litor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 


FOREMAN  OR  ASSISTANT— Some  ex. 
I)erience.  Efficient,  aggressive.  Know 
ITU  law  and  work  well  with  people. 
Available  immediately!  Box  1430,  £kli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exiwri- 
enced  all  areas:  heavy  composition, 
phot>icomp-hot  type  and  new  technol¬ 
ogy.  Strong  on  problem  analysis  and 
systems.  Proven  cost  record.  Resume 
and  references.  Box  1379,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


14  YEARS  photocomp.  Photon  main¬ 
tenance  and  operate.  Resume  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1386,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 
Composing  room  specialist.  ITU  con¬ 
tracts.  computers,  offset,  hot.  cold 
type,  makeup,  photo  comp,  strip  type. 
20  years  supervisory  experience  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Per  diem  or  short  term. 
All  replies  answered.  Steve  Nicholson, 
Box  1347,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


FOREMAN/MECHANICAL  Superin¬ 
tendent.  ex-publisher,  49,  family.  35 
years  at  trade,  hot  and  cold  type.  ITU 
training  courses  Photon  200,  713,  560 
operation  and  maintenance,  cold  type 
markup,  offset  presses.  Available  now 
for  sales  service,  installation  or  pro¬ 
duction.  A1  DeVore,  108  West  5th. 
Julesburg,  Colo.  80737. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

SEEKING  CHALLENGING  POSITION 
which  requires  knowledge  of  English 
language  and  skill  in  writing.  Have 
taught  high  school  grammar  and  litera¬ 
ture  for  5  years,  and  sports  editor  for 
local  newspaper  for  3  years.  Have  sub¬ 
mitted  volumes  of  poetry  and  short 
stories  for  publication.  All  experience 
directed  toward  career  in  writing.  Am 
interested  in  hearing  from  advertising 
agencies,  publishing  houses,  technical 
writing  opportunities.  Free  to  travel: 
salary  open.  Box  1304.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
with  sports  publication  seeks  corporate 
or  association  PR  slot.  Marrie<l.  hate 
20’s.  location  open.  Box  1408.  Bxlitor 
4  Publisher. 


SALES 


RETIRED  EDITOR-Publisher-Printer 
who  made  it  through  sales  ability  will 
represent  firm  selling  to  newspapers  in 
the  West.  Reasonable  travel.  Box  1422, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Plan  for  Newspaper  Week 


Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  8-14,  provides  an 
opportunity  for  newspapers  larpe  and 
small  to  do  something  about  the  erosion 
of  the  ])uhlic’s  confidence  in  their  institu¬ 
tions  that  we  discussed  last  week  in  this 
s])ace.  Newspapers  have  not  been  exempt 
from  that  loss  of  confidence. 

Early  this  month,  John  F.  Blatt,  coordi¬ 
nator  of  Newspaper  Week,  sponsored  by 
Newspai)er  .Association  Managers,  Inc., 
sent  a  jiackage  of  editorial  and  promotion 
material  from  his  Tavaies,  Fla.,  office  to 
state  and  regional  associations  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  their  membei  s.  If  editors  have 
missed  it  they  ought  to  ask  for  it. 

It  is  a  collection  of  feature  articles,  pro¬ 
motion  ads,  filler  items,  editorials  and  car¬ 
toons  for  the  newspaper  executive  who 
wants  to  do  something  but  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  staff  to  prepare  his  own 
material. 

Most  newspapers  do  very  little  all  year 
to  explain  themselves  to  their  readers, 
although  they  try  to  explain  everything 
else.  The  material  does  more  than  a  little 
exjdaining  about  newspaiiers,  what  they 
do  and  how  they  operate,  and  as  Mr.  Blatt 
says  there  is  enough  in  the  packet  to 
carry  on  News))aper  Week  for  many 
weeks  after. 

The  Fortune  article  we  quoted  last  week 
about  the  necessity  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity  to  do  a  better  job  of  explaining 
itself  to  the  consumer  said  “mere  image 
polishing  won’t  work.’’  What  is  needed  is 
leadershi])  and  more  and  better  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  business  is  and  how  it  woi'ks. 

The  Newspaper  Week  Committee  is 
providing  the  leadership  under  Chairman 
Bill  Oertel  of  the  Ohio  Newsi)aper  .Associ¬ 
ation  and  Coordinator  Blatt,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  they  have  })roduced  is  not  mere 
image  polishing.  It  “tells  it  like  it  is  about 
the  newspaper  business.’’ 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  tool  being 
offered  is  a  24-iiage  pocket-size  booklet 
called  “The  Newspa])er  Story.’’  It  contains 
basic  information  about  news])ai)eis,  their 
history  and  development,  their  long  and 
continuing  battle  for  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion,  their  many  ])ublic  services,  and  their 
role  in  a  democratic  society. 

Almost  l.")0,000  copies  of  the  booklet 
have  been  distributed  by  about  400  news¬ 
papers  mostly  those  with  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  programs.  They  could  be 
given  to  employes,  carriers,  advertisers, 
plant  visitors  and  readers  and  can  be 
bought  in  bulk. 

It  was  first  published  in  1967  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Newspaper  Association 
Managers  and  its  Newspaper  Public  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  which  is  no  longer 
in  existence.  Blatt,  who  has  spent  30 
years  in  newspaper  promotion  including 
15  years  as  i)romotion  manager  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times,  was  coordinator  for  Newspaper 
Week  from  1963  through  1967  and  com¬ 
piled  the  material  for  the  booklet  with  the 
help  of  Oertel  who  was  chairman  of  the 


Week  in  1967,  as  he  is  this  year. 

They  got  permission  fiom  NAM  last 
year  to  revise  the  booklet  and  publish  it. 
It  is  their  first  project  in  a  series  of 
newspaper  promotional  tools  to  be  Issued 
by  Planned  Press  Promotions,  P.O.  Box 
1067,  Tavares,  Fla. 

Fieedom  is  everybody’s  business,  or  it 
should  be.  And  freedom  of  the  press  is 
everybody’s  freedom,  which  not  many  peo¬ 
ple  understand.  There  has  been  and  still 
is  great  danger  that  an  unknowing  public 
may  agree  to  serious  curtailment  of  that 
freedom.  Full  lestoration  of  confidence 
and  a  complete  understanding  of  the  role 
of  a  free  press  in  our  society  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  week,  but  Newspaper 
Week  is  a  good  time  and  place  to  .start. 

• 

Fales  to  direct  UPI’s 
special  projects 

Richard  E.  Fales  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  special  projects  at  United  Press 
International  headquarters. 

Roderick  W.  Beaton,  president  of  UPI, 
said  that  Fales  will  he  responsible  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  new 
corporate  systems  in  the  business  oper¬ 
ations. 

“This  new  executive  position,’’  Beaton 
said,  “is  part  of  a  recently  revised  organi¬ 
zational  structure  at  New  York  to  provide 
for  UPI’s  expanding  news  and  newspic- 
tuies  operations.” 

Fales  recently  supervised  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  UPI  Eastern  Division,  where 
he  had  served  as  division  manager  for 
three  years,  into  new  regional  units,  and 
curiently  was  involved  in  a  general  reor¬ 
ganization  of  domestic  Teletypesetter 
services  to  newsjjapers. 

Fales,  45,  was  a  general  sales  executive 
at  UPI  headquarters  for  five  years  prior 
to  his  becoming  Eastern  Division  manag¬ 
er.  Before  that  he  was  Southern  Division 
business  manager  in  Atlanta. 

A  native  of  Olean,  N.  Y.  he  joined  UPI 
in  1951  in  Cleveland  and  was  bureau  man¬ 
ager  there  prior  to  his  transfer  to  Atlanta 
in  1956. 


Norfolk  and  Omaha 
reporters  reap 
business  awards 

A  series  of  articles  on  welding  deficien¬ 
cies  at  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany’s  nuclear  power  plant  at  Surry,  Va. 
has  won  Gene  Owens,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star  first  prize  and  $1000  in  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia  School 
of  Journalism  eighth  annual  Business 
Awards  competition. 

Runner-up  for  the  category  for  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  with  a  circulation 
of  more  than  100,000  was  a  re))orting 
team  at  the  Toledo  Blade.  Members  of  the 
team  were  Edson  Whipple,  Tom  Dawson, 
Lucinda  Simon  and  Larry  Perrault. 

Winners  in  the  less  than  100,000  circu¬ 
lation  category  was  a  team  story  called, 
“Roys  Town;  700  Boys  with  $209,000,000” 
published  by  the  weekly  Sun  Newspapers 
of  Omaha.  Team  members  were  Randy 
Brown,  Wes  Iverson,  Mick  Rood,  Doug 
Smith,  and  Paul  Williams. 

Runner-up  is  Jerry  Richard  Drake, 
Elyria  Chronicle  Telegram  for  an  article 
entitled,  “Ford  Recall:  Cheap  Way  Out.” 

Dean  Roy  M.  Fisher,  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  said  the  winneis  will  receive  cash 
awards  of  $1000  each  and  a  trojjhy  and 
the  runners-up  will  leceive  $150  and  a 
plaque,  at  the  awards  banquet  in  Colum¬ 
bia  November  9. 

Alcoholism  brochure 
has  10-part  series 

A  resource  document  about  alcoholism 
in  Niagara  County  (New  York)  has 
grown  out  of  a  series  of  news  stories 
reported  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 

Reporter  Richard  Wiltamuth  covered  a 
10-part  informational  workshop  for  Lew¬ 
iston  Central  School  District  teachers 
sponsored  by  the  Niagara  County  Council 
on  Alcoholism  and  rei)orted  the  workshop 
material  regarding  alcoholism  problems  in 
the  County.  The  (Council  founded  the  arti¬ 
cles  informative  enough  to  reprint  them 
in  a  28-page  brochure  entitled  “Under¬ 
standing  Alcoholism.” 

Publisher  James  S.  Graham  gave  assist¬ 
ance  and  encouragement  in  developing 
the  project. 


TIMING  IS  EVERYTHING 

The  best  time  to  sell  prooerties  is  when  the  buyers  are  buying. 
Sell  now  at  high  prices. 


Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 

AMERICA'S  MOST  DYNAMIC  AND  EXPERIENCED  MEDIA  BROKERS 
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Wherever  you  are. 

Because  after  giving  up  land 
to  build  our  cities  and  highways,  after 
meeting  our  constantly  growing  de¬ 
mands  for  wood  and  paper  products, 
we  still  have  three-foui^s  as  much 
forestland  as  we  had  when  Columbus 
landed. 

Even  more  si^rising,  this  761 
million  acres  is  still  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  all  across  the  country— it’s  not 
all  just  “out  West”  or  “down  South’.’ 
51%  of  New  York  State  is  forest.  65% 
of  Rhode  Island.  And  51%  of  New 
Jersey— the  most  densely  populated 
state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than 
half  of  the  forest  in  the  continental 
United  States  is  located  in  the  east¬ 


ern  part  of  the  country. 

Because  America’s  forest  is 
truly  an  American  forest,  growing  in 
many  different  elevations  and  rain¬ 
falls  and  temperatures  and  soils,  its 
six  distinct  natural  regions  provide 
us  with  a  constant  variety,  too,  from 
the  Douglas  firs  of  the  Northwest  to 
the  hardwoods  of  the  Northeast. 

Much  of  the  forest  has  been 
harvested  and  regrown  three  or  four 
times.  And,  public  or  private,  gov¬ 
ernment  or  individually  owned,  much 
of  it  is  available  for  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing,  picnicking  and  camping— as  mil¬ 
lions  of  outdoorsmen  from  Maine  to 
California  can  tell  you.  So  if  you 
haven’t  seen  it  lately,  why  wait? 


It’s  right  there  in  your  back¬ 
yard,  keeping  America  green— and 
growing. 

For  the  whole  story  on  America's  forest  today,  get  “Forests  USA!’ 

For  your  copy  of  this  full-color,  16-page  booklet,  send  25c  to 
AFI,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


American  Forest  Institute 


The  great  American  forest 
is  closer  than  you  think. 


$10,000  reward  for  information 
ieading  to  cieaner  air 

Our  survival  as  a  nation  depends  on  pure,  papers  in  the  ninth  annual  Edward  J. 

clean  air  to  breathe.  Every  day  news-  Meeman  Conservation  Awards, 
papers  contribute  to  that  survival  by  Articles,  photo  essays  and  cartoons 

marshaling  public  opinion  to  halt  the  are  all  eligible  if  published  in  a  newspa- 
alarming  spread  of  pollution.  We  want  to  per  during  1972.  And  since  Mr.  Meeman 
help  by  rewarding  the  individuals  whose  was  concerned  with  more  than  clean  air, 

efforts  make  it  happen.  This  year  prizes  so  are  we.  Entries  can  deal  with  soil, 
totaling  $10,000  will  be  awarded  to  the  water,  forests,  vegetation,  wild  life,  over, 
men  and  women  of  America’s  news-  population,  even  technology  and  recy¬ 
cling.  Contestants  are  not  required  to 


enter  in  a  specific  category. 

First  prize  is  $2500.  Remaining 
prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judging  committee.  To  get  in  on 
the  action,  act  now.  Send  a  nominating 
letter  or  the  coupon  below  and  examples 
of  your  work  to  the  1972  Meeman 
Awards. 


